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NOVEMBER CONTRIBUTORS 
(—* THE poets represented by their 


verse in this issue, we have, Clark 
author of The Star 
Treader, etc.; Idella Purnell, editor of 
Palms; Elvira Foote, contributor to 
current magazines; Rex Smith, news- 
paper feature writer; Louise Lord Cole- 
man, author of Don Juan, etc.; Axton 
Clark, contributor to current magazines. 


ITH next issue, Tom White gives 

up the active conducting of Over- 
land Book Page. Mr. White finds his 
other literary work too pressing to con- 
tinue this department. He is at work 
now on a book for publication. 


N DECEMBER. issue of Overland 

will appear ‘““To a Girl Dancing,” by 
George Sterling, one of those gems of his 
early work. This number will carry an 
article of general interest for those of 
our readers who may not be in sympa- 
thy with our policy of the Sterling issue. 
We have endeavored to give that same 
number of our readers an article of ben- 
eficial information in this issue. 


RISTEL HASTINGS gives us in 

December a most instructive article 
on a new course given by the University 
of California, extension division. Be 
sure to see what it Is. | 


AS IN our previous issues there will 
be an article covering “art” by 
Aline Kistler. Miss Kistler is now car- 
rying on the department of Art under 


Gene Hailey of the Chronicle. See what | 


a) Contents of this issue and all back issues of Overland may be found in 


“Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature at any library 
in the United States 
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Sarpedon 


In memory of George Sterling, citizen of the Far West, 
poet of the seas and stars, prophet of Social Democracy. 


By Epwin MARKHAM 


Author of “The Man With the Hoe, Lincoln, 


a son of Jove, was the founder of 

a line of heroes in his land. His 
story is told in the [liad.° 

While a comrade of the illustrious 

Hector in the Trojan War, Sarpedon 

confronted Patroclus, who, clad in the 

terrifying armor of Achilles, was driv- 


te , a native of Lycia and 


The Gallows-Bird, Etc. 


ing the frightened Trojans before him. 
The dauntless Sarpedon ventured battle 
with the armored Patroclus; and Jove, 
the high Olympian, looked down with 
sorrow on his imperilled son, and longed 
to snatch him from his fate. Sarpedon 
fell with a fatal spear-wound in his 
breast; whereupon there was a wild 


struggle between the opposing warriors 
for his body. Apollo snatched him from 


_the midst of the roaring combatants, and 


committed him to the care of the twin 
brothers, Death and Sleep, who carried 
him tenderly in airy flight to Lycia—to 
his own friends, to his own home, to his 
own land. 


Shall I strew on thee rose or rue or laurel, 
Brother, on this that was the veil of thee ?— 


I. 

O poet of the Carmel promontories, 

With genius stormy as the stormy seas, 

The cliffs will miss you and the tortured trees, 
Twisted and stoopt where the long torn shore is 

Tormented by the waves that never rest, 

Surges that seem on some eternal quest— 
Reminders of your passion and your grief. 

Your high strange song rusht like this billow-flight 

That swings from other lands, to break at night 
In splendor when long leagues of shore and reef 

Burst into terrible light. 


Ave atque V. ale. 


You turned and left it all for the husht Hereafter, 
Great poet and great dreamer of the dreams— 
Turned to the land lighted with misty beams: 

I saw you, who had longed for love and laughter, 
Borne over the dim voids to a castle-keep, 
Sarpedon, carried high by Death and Sleep, 

Wearing the scars of your battle and your pain, 
Your struggle with the fortunes of our star 
And with this dust that is our mortal bar. 

These things are cryptic: they will not’ be plain 
Even where the Immortals are. 


Life is too deep for any probe of reason, 
Life is too veiled for any mortal ken— 
Too deep, too veiled for these bewildered men: 
Life is a lure, and yet her deeds are treason 
Against the Love disheartened by the wrong— 
Against the Justice baffled by the strong— 
Avainst the Dreams forever dying, yet 
Refusing ever utterly to die, 
And ever crying to a silent sky— 
High Dreams we cannot utterly forget, 
And yet we know not why. 


You did not choose to hold to “the Great Blunder”, 
And yet it had been better had you held, 

Held as the heroes of the days of eld— 

As Shelley held against life’s trampling thunder, 
And lifted for all time the Comrade Theme, 
Lighting the darkness with a mighty Dream— 

As Hugo held, Hugo the Godlike one, | . 
Who could not be disheartened nor betrayed, 
Who held his place, unwearied, unafraid, 
ho hurled his songs, like thunders of the sun, 

_ Against the hell man-made. 


We know not all the weight you had to carry, 
Sarpedon, nor the fear upon your brain: 
We know not in what dungeon and what chain 


| Wea fought the fiend all night with lunge and parry. 


Braver you were perhaps—yes, braver far— 
Than we who battle and show no fatal scar— 
We who came safe because we had no load— 
We who came safe because we met no foe, 
Had no blind wrestle with the Gulf below, 


- Out on the tempting, lone, tempestuous road 


The sons of genius go. 


Let no man judge you, friend and bard and brother— 
No man till he has stood within your place, 
Lifted your burden, worn your stricken face. 
No man but him shall judge you—no, none other; 
And he will judge you not, but lift a hand 
To ease your steps over the broken land— 
Yes, help you as we all must be some day 
Helpt on life’s road which none can go alone, 
The long road strewn with pitfall and with stone; 
For ’tis a dangerous and a darkened way, 
Into the old Unknown. 
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Ah, the wild question, Is there One who watches? 
If so, who set these snares on every hand, 
And whose dark spirit cried the dark command ? 


What blind Thing, bungling at the mortal, botches? 


This question is unanswered, and will be 

When the last thunder tramples the last sea. 
Still there is one thing that is left us, friend— 

To keep the high heart, face the foeman, cry 

For strength to fight the battle and to die, 
To fight the battle bravely to the end — 

Then to another sky! 


IT. 


What else can I say here where the ways dissever, 
Here by the sacred mystery of death, 


Here by the grave where mortals bate the breath, 


Where all the foot-prints seem to fade forever? 
Do all things crumble at the last of earth? 
No, ’tis another chance, another birth! 

This I dare cry above the old mistrust. 

The dead depart, but wild hopes follow after; 


So when the house falls, beam and roof and rafter, 


I dare stand calmly and dispute the dust, 
Defy the Skull’s last laughter. 


The heart has other questions: we must ponder 
On the strange world that waits us on ahead, 
The goal of all these pilgrims to the dead— 

The world you entered in the hidden Yonder— 
The land we see not, yet the land that lures— 
The land that seems all shadow, yet endures— 

The land the poets in their wistful hours 
Have turned to in the daring of their songs, 


And whither our wild hopes hurry in dim throngs— 


The land we people with imperious Powers, 
With strength to right all wrongs. 


How can I call you back, O stormy lover, 


Since you have turned and dropt the mask of time? 


I have no power, none but this flying rime 
And these wild tears; but these can not recover 
That look of light, that step of gallant grace, 
That lyric laugh, that old-young wistful face. 
We cannot call you back to us, but we | 
Can follow you with shouts of comrade cheer, 


Wafting you power, and this will draw you near. 


There is between us, then, no sundering sea, 
No gray estranging Fear. 


Nothing can part us twain, O friend and frater: 
Nothing can part—not life nor death nor Hell, 
Not Malebolge, not the Stygian Well: 

I even can follow the flutes of your dancing satyr, 
Look on- Diana naked in the stream, 

Or dare some plunging Aeschylean theme. 
We’re one in the love of love, the hate of hate— 
One in the high hope of that Coming Hour 

When men will build on earth the comrade power, 

Build for tired souls the glad Fraternal State, 

A shelter and a tower. 


What have you found there where the new heavens heighten ? 


Have you the old, the dear familiar things— 
Flutes on the hill and cattle at the springs? 
And do the old knots of life still tug and tighten ? 
What secrets are let out by death, what one 

Soars high above the others like a sun? 

I hear you answer from your castle-keep: 
“Brief is the cryptic wisdom of the dead: 
Each man forever mixes his own bread: 

Still as men sow they do forever reap: 

They choose their roads ahead.” 


How did She greet you there, our mighty Mother? 
What did She do to ease your heart of tears, 
What gift bestow for all your singing years? 

Surely She sent to you some elder brother, 

Some one who also had the darkness trod, 
Some one to cheer you with a smile of God— 

Byron perhaps or Poe or Dante, one 
Who knows the burden of the dust we wear, 
Who knows the danger of the upper air, 

Who traveled the shadow of Hell to reach the sun, 
Who took life’s awful dare. 


He has cried welcoming, with lips a-quiver: 
He will cry courage, he will speak you peace, 
Will lead to secret paths where sorrows cease, 
Under the pines that shade the secret river— 
Find you wild apples and the robin’s nest, 
Show sea-birds on their wide-spread wings at rest. 
He will bring mystic bread that will restore 
The sacred strength we squander on the earth; 
Then in some moment of the second birth, 
A face will shine, the God we both adore, 
The God of Song and Mirth. 


After the vigils and the pains of pardon, 
Which all souls enter and all souls must know, 
Your soul will rise as one ordained to go; 
And he will lead you to the lofty garden, — 
Where heroes gather in the holy night, 
With souls alive with martyr-love, fire-white— 
Men sworn to wear the honor of the King, 
Ready to lead the people in their joy 
And ready to bear the burdens that destroy— 
Warriors who ride to battle as they sing— 
Higher than heroic Troy. 


What can I pour now as a last libation, 

What scatter on your mortal dust, O friend? 

What thunder loosen at the road’s last bend ? 
Let it be clarion, pzan, exultation; 

For it must be thanksgiving for your song, 

Your laureled head above the applauding throng, 
Your lyric voice the kingliest in our choir? 

The mightiest voice that ever shook the West . 

You ever held the Muse a heavenly guest: ' 
Not once did you befoul her feet with mire, 

Not once besoil her breast. . 
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Sometimes your soul sang down the wind of vision, 
Lit by that dream of earth that never ends, 
The dream of earth become a world of friends— 

Sang on in spite of laughter and derision, 

Seeking a world where babes shall never be 
Born old at birth, in sorrows like the sea— 

Where work-worn mothers, blasted in the womb, 

- Shall not find sacred motherhood, a curse— 
Where God will sing into his universe 
And earth no longer wear the ancient doom. 


Your song rose tense and terse. 


And so you soared with Shelley in his daring: 
You heard his Men of England, that wild cry, 
That judgment thunder from an angered sky: 

You heard it and it saved you from despairing. 
And you will hear him now, the winged one, 


Sing pzans in the porches of the sun. 


You will behold him in a sudden blaze 


Of splendor, high above all mortal things: 
You will behold him, one of the Lyric Kings, 
When you have shaken off the dust of days, 


And felt a touch of wings. 
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You loved the poets of all lands and ages— 


Leconte de Lisle wha fought the ancient wrong, 
Swinburne, Carducci, all the sons of Song; 
But most you loved them in their sacred rages 
When battling for the plundered slaves of earth, 
Fired by Apollo, who, in humble birth, e 
Appeared as Christus with the wounded hands. 
You loved them all and joined their holy quest, 
Their search for something that will give us rest— 


The longing of the heroes in all lands, 


The cry in every breast. 


So in these late hours when the Dream seems setting, 
We will not lose hope for the days ahead: 
You, you have helpt us fight against the dead, 

And you will keep our tired hearts from forgetting. 
You will be watchman when we camp at night, 
Your song be fire upon the front of fight. 


You will be there, alive with noble pride, 


To cry us courage when the foe appears, 
And will go with us down the battling years; 

And all will hear—when victory is cried— 
Your voice among the cheers. 


te 


years ago shortly after joining the 

Bohemian Club. I had seen him 
many times, of course, in old Coppa’s 
under the Montgomery block, where he 
foregathered over his combination salad 
and paste with the other immortals of 
the period. But I was a business man in 
those days and the literary lights then 
twinkling were miles away from me. I 
remember that I thought him quite 
handsome, then, in a Dante-like way 
and, curiously enough, I fancied him un- 
approachable. But only five minutes in 
his presence dispelled that fiction. To 
my surprise, he was not only cordial— 
but he knew the little reputation as a 
writer that I had earned at that time. 
That was one of his characteristics, he 
always kept up with the young writers 
who were coming along—not only the 
poets, but the writers. He had a great 
admiration for people who could submit 
to what he called the discipline of prose. 
He thought it immeasurably harder than 
verse. It was for him, at any rate. And 
yet he could write admirable prose when 
he wanted to. He was filled with all 
sorts of good short story material which 
he flung right and left to those who 
could use it. I chided him once for this. 
I said: “But, George, they ought to 
share their checks with you, at least!” 


[Te George Sterling first some ten 


_His answer was a scornful shrug. For 


him, money did not enter into such a 
gesture. He gave away hundreds of dol- 
lars worth of material. There was 


By Charles Caldwell Dobie 
Author of “Less Than Kin,” Etc. 


never a struggling magazine or periodi- 
cal that couldn’t get priceless material 
from him for the asking. 

People had an idea that Sterling was 
a good press agent for himself. They 
had the notion that he sought the lime- 


light, that he liked to see his name 


linked with sensational exploits. They 
had visions of George, sitting in his 
study, surrounded by reporters, like 
President Coolidge giving an audience. 
Nothing could have been further from 
the truth. The least hint of a situation 
was distorted by the newspapers into 
something utterly sensational. It got to 
be a habit for the press to try to sniff 
out startling gossip about him. I men- 
tioned him once or twice in my Caliph 
column but in an entirely different vein 
than usually had fallen to his lot in the 
columns of the press. He said one day 
shortly before he died: “Thank you, 
Charlie, for that notice you gave me, 
Tuesday. You’re the only person who 


gives me the kind of publicity I like.” I 


was amazed and touched at his simplic- 
ity and pleasure in my few words. I had 
said something about the beauty of his 
announcement for his Grove Play 


“Trath.” 


On only one subject was George 
Sterling rabid and that was upon the 
subject of reformers. I_ have a carbon 


The Man Who Short-Changed Himself 


copy before me of a _ poem called 
“Origin.” It is duly signed by him, but 
it was not for publication. It has to do 
with a worm-like spawn of “Jack” Sa- 
tan. The Old Gentleman, in rare good 
humor at this new creation, calls a com- 
pany of lesser devils about, to view the 


strange animal and pass judgment on it. 


Satan laughed 

And told them all to guess what thing 
it was 

That stank and bit so furiously. One 

Deemed it an embryo offal-snake, and 
one 

That hell had given birth to a new 
worm 

Which would grow greater and torment 
the damned. 

Another thought it offspring of the bite 

Of some mosquito, diabolic, huge, 

Spawned in the ultimate sewage of the 
Pit; 

And yet another guessed it stood for sign 

Of that putridity which was the heart 

Of Satan. But their Master laughed 
again 

And said: “Poor fools! *Tis a reform- 
er’s soul!” 

Bitter words to come from so gentle 

a soul. What George really detested 

was indifference to beauty, and unkind- 

ness. He knew that a reformer had both 

qualities to a marked degree. There was 

not a mean nor ungenerous impulse in 

his entire make-up. The only man that 

George Sterling ever short-changed was 

himself. 
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the poems he delivered for publica- 

ation, sending hundreds of first 
copies to near and distant friends, dis- 
daining any systematic record of submit- 
ted manuscript, indifferent to the stand- 
ard of the publication asking for mate- 
rial, astoundingly ignorant of the quality 
of his own work, deadly foe of the type- 
writer and filing case, it is of some re- 
mark that we have as much bound mate- 
rial as is here listed. Credit must be 
given A. M. Robertson, Esquire, for the 
fastidious care he gave reviews, manu- 
script and books bearing the Sterling 
imprint. 

A thorough search of the Periodical 
Indexes turns up no less than one hun- 
dred and forty-two titles no volume 
prints. Here, then, is a good sized book 
completely lost. A brief comb through 
the personal friends of the poet shows 
he sent out as gifts over one hundred 
poems. A good many of them excellent, 
too, in the original manuscript. Another 
book lost. He would send a fistful of 
late things to a brother poet forgetting 
they were the only copies he owned. It 
_ was seldom they returned his pages. 

He reviewed over six hundred books 
of poetry for an amazingly large group 
of tiny publications scattered over the 
country. He reviewed a little prose work 
in book form for newspapers and just 
before his death, a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of volumes for the OvERLAND 
MonTuyy. He is the author of seventy 
odd short stories, over two hundred art- 
icles, and a tremendous amount of vari- 
ously sized prose sketches for everything 
from the Carmel Pine Cone to the 
New York [imes. Newspapers, menus, 
catalogues, fair bulletins, anthologies, 
pamphlets, magazines, book forewords, 
parades, public campaigns—he wrote 
everything from hymns to advertising. 
He was called upon by every civic body 
for a poem. Every committee started 
in San Francisco wanted something from 
him to aid their cause. Doctors with 
new inventions, friends with the auto- 
graph phobia, little poetry magazines, 
motion picture magazines and druggist 
pamphlets—all extracted some private 
contribution from the author of the 
“Testimony of the Suns.’’ No wonder 
he committed suicide. 


“John Bierce,” “William Appleton,” 


(Cte poems enough himself with 


“Thomas Porter” and ‘Miquel Wil-. 


liams” are the more important Sterling 
pseudonyms. “John Bierce,” first of 
them, was used for miscellaneous prose 
bits and minor lyrics early in 1913. He 
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Sterling In ‘Type 


By Donald Gray 
Author of Autumn Dawn, Driftwood, Etc. 


was particularly fond of the movies and 
one of the last of his labors was the 
writing of a comedy for a Los Angeles 
producer. The effort proved fruitless; 


GEORGE STERLING 
By Ina Coolbrith 


California Poet-Laureate 


(Suggested by a strange communication 
received from a total stranger, purport- 
ing to come from George Sterling a few 
days after the latter’s death. ) 


REAK you the silence that enfolds, 
O Comrade mine? Ah, what the 
spell 
Upon the close-shut lips that hold 
The mystery that none may tell! 


What visions open to your eyes? 
What pathways strange unto your 
tread? 
What suns illume diviner skies? 
What life requickening the dead? 


What Loved and Lost are ours once 
more, 
And each forgiven is,—forgrves? 
Upon what perfect, heavenly shore 
Is known, at last, the Father lives! 


Aye, speak, O Soul, divine of Song! 
Lift from the earth its wrong and 
ruth; 
Ring out the message clear and strong, 


The mighty Anthem of the Truth. 


A message dearer, mightier far 
Than that which rang through bound- 
less space 
When star called silverly to star, 
And God unveiled Creation’s face. 


Break the long silences, while through 
The Universe the music runs, 

And Light and Life are born anew,— 
Speak, you, O Singer of the Suns! 


INA CoOOLBRITH. 


showing, I suppose, a dancing master 
cuts a poor figure in Hip Boots. An 
important Fairbanks production “The 
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Thief of Bagdad” carried several Ster- 
ling titles. —T'wo other pictures of my 
knowledge used his titling. 

His short stories were pretty poor 
things. They lacked the tricks of drama so 
common among present day “‘short”’ story 
writers. The 1900 melodrama spread 
over them was nothing short of ghastly. 
One of them, called “An Old Man,” 
written late in 1923, was so terrible 
Sterling had it typed, wrapped and 
buried in the sand dunes back of the 
Sunset district. He claimed the litera- 
ture of today was on such a down-grade, 
the discoverer of his manuscript on some 
far later date would herald him “an 
ancient prophet, wise beyond all mea- 
sure.” 

The articles, on the other hand, were 
excellent examples in prose. If anything, 
they were too filled with the mellow wit 
and wisdom belonging to Sterling. The 
“Ambrose Bierce” piece, written for 
Henry Mencken, would have made- 
three articles. Likewise, the “Joaquin 
Miller’ article, written for the same 
man. Sterling had no idea of just how 
much to give prose. He eternally doubted 
the value of any of it. It was like draw- 
ing teeth to get him to do it at all. 
From the excellence of his later prose 
work many critics, fine enough gentle- 
men, base their contention he would 
have made a greater prosist than poet. 
Stuff and nonsense. 

Perhaps the pithiest of all Sterling 
legend is forever buried in his personal | 
letters. Here he was free to damn or 


bless; either of which he could do to 


the king’s taste. To quote the present 
day apostles, he “let himself out.’’ They 
were rich in wisdom and health. They 
were unrestrained and glorious! He 
would parody anything from the psalms 
to Eddie Guest—and do it with keen 
relish. He reserved nothing, letting the 
ripe essence of a life richly lived scatter 
over the pages. His advice to the young 


- poets he knew, and whom he trusted, 


was the most exquisite philosophical bar- 
barianism ever put to paper. A tragedy 
this is lost to the unhallowed multitude. 


His files, for the greater part, were in 
his inner jacket pocket. The package 
of letters, manuscript, pictures and clip- 
pings in that pocket often rested three 
inches thick. I have no idea how he 
managed to be so exact and meticulous 
in answering letters. Nor has anyone 
else. Recalled to the divine essence, 
we ll make a point of finding out. 


(Continued on Page 350) 
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Few Memories 


HEN we came to Carmel in 

\ x / 1914 George Sterling had 

ceased to live here, and I did 
not meet him until ten years later. After 
that, it was only during his rare visits, 
and through some thirty letters, that I 

knew him, except as he was known to 

any other -admirer of his work; so that 
I am perhaps the least qualified of his 
friends to speak of him worthily. — 

The Carmel pinewood was not full of 
houses in 1914, and we used to wander 
and get lost in it. One afternoon we 
happened on a group of trees, circular 
about a stone fireplace that looked like 
an altar, and each of the tall trunks 
hung with a skull, a cow’s or a horse’s, 
high up under the gloom of the boughs. 
It looked to us like the last of the sa- 
cred groves, deserted at last. We wanted 
to ask about the place; we knew no one 
here, but finally the house-agent or the 
grocer told us that it had been Sterling’s 
place. Eleven years later, reading his 
poem of the bird’s nest in the skull, I 
recognized our sacred grove of long 
before. 

There are many larger scenes on this 
little coast of’ which he appeared the 
natural center, and remains so now. One 
of his visits was devoted to taking us up 
a hill stream, San Jose Creek, under its 
cascade he had seen a pair of water- 
ouzels with their brood, fourteen years 
before. The birds were gone and their 
descendants were gone; but the beauty 
of the water slipping over the grooved 
rock, under dense green alders in the 
redwood shadow, belongs to Sterling in 
my mind as much as any line of his 
poetry. 

- Another day he led us to see an island 


off the south of Point Lobos, a lone 


haunt of sea-birds. I believe he knew, 
before anyone else had observed it, that 
pelicans nested there; and he had found 
the puffins’ burrowing nests, unnoted by 
others, and mapped for us the birds’ 
holdings on the island, each tribe its ter- 
ritory, but the cormorants in hollows 
under the mainland cliff. Afterwards 
it occurred to him to show us the foot- 
prints of a big dinosaur, in Point Lobos 
sandstone; and the cave where the surf 
thundered most nobly, in the hard jewel- 
colored conglomerate near by. 


Then I recall him on the reef near 
Soberanes Canyon, on the black ebb, be- 
tween the swinging waves and immense 
gray sky, remembering exactly where the 
abalones hid, and exactly where the mus- 
sels were thickest. Probably there was 
never anyone since the Indians to whom 


By Robinson Jeffers 


Author of “Tamar,” “Roan Stallion,” 
“Women of Point Sur,” Etc. 


this coast was so presently familiar; he 
carried it in his mind as he carried the 
stars and constellations, with their 
strange shining names. We used to 
make delightful discoveries of our own, 
the heron erect on the off-shore kelp-bed, 
motionless in himself but swinging with 
the seas, the iris-beds on the steep hill, 
the play of light in certain weathers; but 
he had seen them first, and we had the 
second delight of discovering them in his 
poems. 

There was a plague of ground-squir- 
rels on our place, because I am helpless 
about killing things; Sterling brought 
his rifle the next visit and delivered us. 
He sat in ambush on our hillside under 
the stone outcrop, and after an hour 
announced that he had killed four squir- 
rels and written two sonnets. ‘“‘My fatal 
facility:—but the sonnets were only to 
put in a letter.’”’ He wouldn’t show them 
to me; I have no doubt they were good 
sonnets; he invariably, in words and I 
think in thought, under-appreciated his 
own work. 

As when I sent him a page from the 
New York Times, a glowing account of 
his “‘Lilith,” which it called the best 
dramatic poem written in America. He 
thanked me; but he wrote to the re- 
viewer to disclaim the praise in favor of 
something by another man, and in form 
not dramatic! This self-depreciation was 
a fault since it wasn’t justified, though 
the most charming of faults, and always 
running over into the brilliant virtue of 
his generosity. A boundless generosity, 
not literary alone, but extended in all 
sorts of affairs to all manner of people, 
often abused and yet unwearied, wholly 
admirable but too good perhaps for this 
mixed world. It seems to me the pas- 
sionate quality of his life. 

The instinct of his life was for action; 
I think sedentary thought was a torture 
to him. If there was a question of doing 
something, seeing someone, going some- 
where, delay was a torture. He was 
happiest when thought, emotion, action, 
came all in one flash. We were driving 
by a field that sloped to the river-mouth, 
to reeds and water and up again to the 
hills and sky; a sign on a fence-corner, 
somebody’s prayer for election as sher- 
iff, caught Sterling’s attention. I had 
been by there a hundred times and never 
seen it; but he in one flash saw and dis- 
liked it, was out of the running car, 
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tore it down, returned again before I 
could stop the car. “Nobody has a right 
to put a thing like that here.” 

Accordingly his philosophy of life was 
the most forthright and least speculative, 
the obvious and reasonable plan of Epi- 
curus. Simply, out of this astonishing 
tangle of life, to choose pleasure and 
avoid pain, for ourselves and others. But 
the serenity and temperance of Greek 
thought suffer strange changes in alien 
climates; the mild philosophy became 
grand and somber for Lucretius, massive 
and practical as Roman concrete, a 
weight too heavy to be borne; so it 
tends to become in America, for an in- 
tense nature. God carries the load for a 
stoic, the impersonal power of nature 
may carry it for another, but the Epi- 
curean must carry it himself. It was not 
so heavy in that Athenian garden. 

Of course a man’s philosophy is not 
the fountain of his life, often it is hardly 
more than an attempt at self-explana- 
tion. Sterling had not studied Epicurus, 
he had gathered from nearer voices, and 
in part wrought for himself, his own 
attitude. He loved experience, but he 
wanted by all means to make rational 
choice among experiences. He refused 
the experience of old age. To him that 
refusal was wisdom, to others it may 
seem a fault; in any case a man without 
dependents has a right to choose for him- 
self; and the power that requires many 
virtues of men has never required fault- 
lessness. 

One night a year ago I dreamed 
about the interior of an ancient church, 
a solid place of damp stone about which 
the earth had crept up, beautiful in its 
ruin, somewhat like the Carmel Mission 
before they restored it. Sterling and I 
were there in the stone twilight, among 
many worshippers, and I said though it 
was pleasant we mustn’t stay, it was 
time to return out-doors. But he pre- 
ferred to stay, and I returned alone, 
and awoke. The afternoon after that 
night a newspaper reporter came to tell 
me that Sterling had died. We had not 
seen him for several months, but were 
expecting a visit from him that week or 
the next. 

I have not spoken of his poetry, be- 
cause it is public to everyone, and needs 
neither exposition nor praise; it is pres- 
ent and beautiful and has no obscurity. 
Fashion was against it a few years and 
has turned; but fashion is no doubt the 
most contemptible of the critical yard- 
sticks applied to poetry. All its best is 
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THE COOL, GREY CITY OF LOVE (San Francisco) 


(From Sails and Mirage, published by A. M. Robertson, 


OVERLAND MONTHLY and OUT WEST MAGAZINE 


Poems By George Sterling 


GEORGE STERLING 


1921, San Francisco) 


Tho I die on a distant strand, 

And they give me a grave in the land, 
Yet carry me back to my own city! 
Carry me back to her grace and pity! 

For I think I could not rest 

Afar from her mighty breast. 

She is fairer than others are 

Whom they sing the beauty of. 

Her heart is a song and a star— 

My cool, grey city of love. 


Tho they tear the rose from her brow, 
To her is ever my vow, 
Ever to her I give my duty— 
First in rapture and first in beauty, 
Wayward, passionate, brave, 
Glad of the life God gave. 
The sea-winds are her kiss, 
And the sea-gull is her dove, 
Cleanly and strange she is— 
My cool grey city of love. 


The winds of the Future wait 

At the iron walls of her Gate, 
And the western ocean breaks in thunder, 
And the western stars go slowly under, 

And her gaze is ever West— 

In the dream of her young unrest. 

Her sea is a voice that calls, 
And her star a voice above, 


And her wind a voice on her walls— 


_My cool, grey city of love. 


Tho they stay her feet at the dance, 
In her is the far romance. 
Under the rain of winter falling, 
Vine and rose will await recalling. 
Tho the dark be cold and blind, 
Yet her sea-fog’s touch is kind, 
And her mightier caress 3 
Is joy and the pain thereof; - 
And great is thy tenderness, 
O cool, grey city of love! 


THE SOWERS 
GEORGE STERLING 


Now it is April, and the plows are out. 
In Manitoba and the vast Ukraine 
The horses of the sun go forth again, 
And wide Dakota hears the plowing shout. 
Now California prays against the drought, 
And on Manchuria falls the changeless rain. 
The broken earth accepts the pregnant grain, 
And men forget the winter and the doubt. 


Slowly the clouds pass up the mighty sky 
Whose channeled azure deepens for their snow, 
And softer winds are in the plowboy’s hair. 
Over the fields he hears a crystal cry, 
As the mad lark, with fenceless fields to sow, 
Flings immemorial music to the air. 


THE BLACK VULTURE 
GEORGE STERLING 


From 35 Sonnets by George Sterling. Printed June, 1917, 


by the California Book Club 


A upon the day’s immeasured dome, 
He holds unshared the silence of the sky. 
Far down his bleak, relentless eyes discry 

The eagle’s empire and the falcon’s home— 
Far down, the galleons of sunset roam; 

His hazards on the sea of morning lie; 

Serene, he hears the broken tempest sigh 
Where cold Sierras gleam like scattered foam. 


And least of all he holds the human swarm— 
Unwitting now that envious men prepare 

To make their dreams and its fulfillment one, 
When, poised above the caldrons of the storm, 
The hearts, contemptuous of death, shall dare 
His roads between the thunder and the sun. 
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A Poet In Outland 


ROBABLY no writer ever keeps 
Pri. work wholly consistent to the 
medium to which his hand is most 
subdued. He must, if only to validate 
his final choice, try himself out in an- 
other vehicle, fortunate if he can so far 
succeed with it as to make one hand 
wash the other. But George Sterling 
was, by the necessity of his nature, 
bound to select for his alter opus a me- 
dium the least likely to win him either 
audience or recompense. What he would 
have liked to do when he was not doing 
what he did, would have been to pro- 
duce tales of romantic fancy. He could 
have done with “Treasure Island,” but 
would have preferred some of the less 
micabre tales of Poe or Hewlet’s “Love 
of Proserpine.” Born to the American 
scene, however, and to a decade given 
over to the romantic realism of Jack 
London, Sterling’s impulses in that di- 
rection failed to put forth more than a 
tender leaf or two. I doubt, indeed, if 
any beside myself gave him an encour- 
agement, though Jack loyally translated 
one of George’s ideas into “The First 
Poet” and tried to sell a short story, the 
manuscript of which may still be in ex- 
istence. It was called, I think, “The 
Dryad,” and was the story of a man 
who had seen a veritable dryad in 
Carmel woods, and managed somehow 
to get through into the dimension in 
which dryads and all such have their 
being, though at the cost of a total dis- 
appearance from this. It was my sympa- 
thy with the idea rather than with the 
' story as George had written it, that had 
consequences, which, since they have al- 
ready attained the dignity of book pub- 
lication may have some interest still for 
Sterling’s friends. But first I must go 
back a little to explain how ‘‘Outland” 
came to be imagined before it was writ- 
ten. 

One of the poet’s endearing traits, 
which he shared with all creative work- 
ers and most children, was a quick ca- 
pacity for entering into an imagined sit- 
uation and “‘playing’”’ at being whatever 
at the moment most interested him. His 
favorite play, reminiscent of his boy- 
hood in Captain Kid’s country, was the 
“lost treasure” game in which I had so 
lively a sympathy that by the end of 
our first summer at Carmel we had be- 
tween us created the whole of the 
“King’s Treasure,” and brought it to the 
coast in the hold of a strange Chinese 
seeming craft, which the Japanese aba- 
lone fishers reported as lying sunk off 


Point Lobos. Of the treasure, which 


By Mary Austin 
Author of “A Woman of Genius,” Etc. 


you will find partially described in 
“Outland,” which George and I hunted 
as happily as though we really believed 
it, there were many more explicit! items, 
of which the crown of opals and the 
ruby necklace were of the poet’s exclu- 
sive creation, as the King’s cup was 
mine. It was George’s. idea that the 
place where the treasure had first been 
got together, was a burial cave of kings, 
but of the other incidents not even I 
can now recall the original author; for 
by the time the book was written prac- 
tically every one of our group had had 
a hand in it. 

It was Vernon Kellogg who gave us 
the first suggestion of the “Anthers,”’ 
for though he is now head of National 
Research and was then Professor of Bi- 
onomics, or something equally imposing, 
at Leland Stanford University, he wasn’t 
above playing with us, provided there 
were no other scientists about to be mys- 
tified by it. —That was the morning after 
the severest storm any of us had known 
at Carmel, and we were exploring the 
beach toward Mission Point, strewn 
with the many colored treasure of the 
deep. Along the tide mark drifts of yel- 
lowish sea-scum piled or broke and 
skimmed the opalescent sands like great 
birds, overhead a scum of cloud veiled 
the foreshore; seaward the liquid tur- 
quoise of the bay splashed and cradled. 
In the tide shallows unfamiliar purple 
sea-snails wallowed clumsily and it was 
while we were helping them back to 
deep water that Vernon suggested that 
there might be other helpers about, gerni 
loci as invisibly incomprehensible to us 
as we were to the murex-tinted crea- 
tures of the sea bottoms. Didn’t we 
after all feel this to be so? Well, it was 
so easy to believe as archangels, easier 
than for a sea snail to believe in a Pro- 
fessor of Bionomics. Thus as we dis- 
cussed how such creatures might live 
and herd together the Anthers and the 
Far Folk came to figure in our play, 
though never so explicitly for the others 
as for George and Mary. Only if we 
walked in the wood and fell on that 
singular sense of presence lurking un- 
seen in the world, or found a seeming hu- 
man trace that could have had no human 
origin someone would say—There’s 
your word people!” Or, if we spun ad- 
ventures for entertainment, the Anthers 
became lay figures of wish fulfillment in 
everybody’s favorite adventure. 


Often it was suggested that these ad- 
ventures should -be written; but they 
were so varied and unrelated, so uncre- 
ate, that it was not until two or three 
years later, when I was lying ill in a 
Pension in the. Rue d’Assars in Paris 
that it occurred to me definitely to do 
so. I was homesick and in pain, and 
while the first condition made for vivid- 
ness in recollection, the second makes 
always, in my case, for beauty, but beau- 
ty rather of form and detached unreality, 
since by a personal idiosyncracy I am 
debarred from all the pharmacetic aids, 
and Beauty is my only anodyne. So the 
story came out, as one of the English 
reviewers said, “enclosed within a rain- 
bow film of unreality.” For which rea- 
son chiefly it failed to find an American ~ 
audience. 


John , who admitted later 
that he accepted the book uncondition- 
ally on reading that “literature is 
produced not by taking pains but by 
having them,” published “Outland” in 
England under a pseudonym, and several 
years later Boni & Liveright brought it 
out with the author’s own name, in New 
York, with scarcely any more popular 
result. However, the reaction that in- 
terested me most was Sterling’s. He was 
disappointed at first that I had really 
begun the story in the middle, omitting 
the part in which he had figured as the 
discoverer of the treasure, and comman- 
der of the ship, now deep under weed 
off Lobos, that brought it to our shores. 
Although the part of villain in the strug- 
gle between Anthers and Far Folk had 
been of his own choosing, he would have 
preferred to figure for the first printed 
venture, in the more heroic role, and 
for years after would urge upon me an- 
other volume in which his own favorite 
adventure would be made to appear. But 
the fortunate conjunction in which I 
could afford to do that never came about. 
It is perhaps because I still hope to find 
the opportunity, say in my Christmas 
stocking, that I do not relate it in any 
incompleted fashion. And perhaps be- 
cause it comes to me more and more 
that there is a profound significance in 
this unpremeditated revelation of the 
poet soul, a significance in reference to 
the unachieved creature endeavor that 
should receive only the most considered 
handling. For the part Sterling chose to 
play in the adventure of the “King’s 
Treasure” was in a larger, more sophis- 
ticated, intellectually more creditable 
way, the part he played in “Outland” as 
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have been a month, or just yester- 

day, that George Sterling quitted 
these haunts and life itself. He went out 
of it in that careless, abrupt way he had. 
His last expression was a wry smile. I 
think of that stanza by Hardy: 


“So-now, that you disappear 
Forever in that swift style 
Your meaning seems to me 
Just as it used to be: 
° il !? ] 
‘Good-bye is not worth while! 


He was such a very viable fellow that 
the report of his death seems even now to 
be an error, and that he must be some- 
where about. Perhaps down the next 
street, moving about in the fog, with his 
coat collar turned up and that extraor- 
dinary small hat perched on the top of 
his head, and going into some booth to 
telephone a friend to join him in some 
waggish frolic. And if the hour is too 
late, then he must be standing under a 
corner lamp, wondering what to do so 
as to make the most of life before morn- 
ing. Most of us have the curious sense 
that he is still alive. He has not yet 
become a legend. Aye, a year is too 
short a time for that. 

The news that he was gone seemed 
‘ncredible. It was like an unicorn dy- 
ing, or an amoretto, or one of those 
sinewy and eternal children of Pan. It 
came like a shock, as if a calamity had 
happened not to us but to N ature itself. 
There was an eternal quality in him, 
and his passing disturbed our feeling of 
the essential durableness of things. And 
yet, a short while after, we became ad- 
justed to the change in our ideas con- 
cerning him. He was one of those few 
men that became while still in the flesh 
half fabulous, and when they do come to 
die the feeling that they were fabulous 
after all is a sort of consolation. And 
this is particularly so with your genu- 
ine Vates who, by the nature of his 
being, is extra-human. 

Well, Sterling was. He was extra- 
human in his friendships. He was extra- 
human in his sense of duty. I remember 
once that he had promised me, as soon 
as it came off the press, a copy of his 
poetic play, “Lilith.” It was slow get- 
ting printed, because the job was being 
done on a hand press far up in Ukiah. 
Finally, after weeks, it was finished. 
Quite unworthy was the paper, which 
looked like the kind butchers use to wrap 
up meat in, and the typographical er- 
rors ran thirty to the volume. He spent 
all day and half the night correcting 


[= of full ‘year, .it might 


King of Bohemia 


By Idwal Jones 
Author of The Splendid Shilling, Etc. 


them with pen and ink, and it was mid- 
night before he was through. He car- 
ried a volume at once to my room, two 
miles away from the Bohemian Club, 
and arrived at midnight, both querulous 
and apologetic over the delay. 

And to do this, he had to stave off 
for an hour going to a masquerade party 
for which he was already dressed. He 


GEORGE STERLING 


By WitTER BYNNER 


Author cf The Reloved Stranger, 
The New World, Etc. 


NCE, when no war had caused com- 


panion souls 
To sicken, parching for new happiness, 


“A poet at Carmel, where the great sea 


rolls 

Its warning at the shore, was sad no less 

Laugh though he might at the ways of 
man. Perhaps 

Where nature is too beautiful, man’s 
height | 

Lessons as nothing. The ocean’s thun- 
derclaps 

Have too much meaning for a poet at 
night. 

Often he would take up an ocean-spear 

And, stripping naked, poise against the 
sky,— 

Dart over barnacled rocks, and reappear 

Bringing an abalone caught while the 
high 

Surf waited. But even then, he would 
as lief 

Have let those waves cover his agelong 
grief. 


came to me dressed in a monk’s robe and 
cowl. How well it went with his Savon- 
arola profile! The only other time I 
saw him fittingly dressed was at some 
artists’ ball, when his garb consisted in 
a small leopard skin and a wreath of vio- 
lets. He was priest and Pagan at the 
same time. He was a very superb Pagan 
when he died. It has never been stressed 
enough that he was a sensualist. His 
ideas on morality were not interesting. 
A poet has no need to trifle with them, 
else he injure his chances of immortality. 


All that one needs to know about a poet ~ 


are his concerns with beauty. 
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He loved flagons and gaiety, and ro- 
bustious argument on politics as well as 
quips and badinage. It was surprising 
how well he could argue when it was 
necessary. Time and again a group of 
us, so overheated with talk that we had 
to remove our coats and vests and turn 
up our sleeves so we could pound the 
table with greater freedom, would turn 
loose and demolish his arguments. He 


loved the excitement of thinking at high 


tension. In the awful din, that wailing 
nasal Yankee voice of his threaded its 
way through the storm, like a dory 
through a hurricane, and arriving with- 
out the loss of a spar. 


_ As fixed as letters carved in adamant 
were certain beliefs in his mind. The 
greatest genius of modern times was Dr. 
Abrams of electrotonic fame. Chaplin 
was the greatest American after Lin- 
coln. (That.Chaplin was a cockney was 
of no consequence). Gaylord Wilshire, 
one of the early Fabians, an adventurer, 
gold-mine exploiter and real-estate gam- 
bler, and later a sort of John Law pro- 
moter of an electric belt, was an intellect 
of the first dimensions. Garlic was a 
deadly poison, ranking next to arsenic. 
Whiskey was unfit to drink unless dilut- 
ed with warm water and heavily 
sugared. San Francisco was equal in 
culture to Florence. The noblest dish 
for human beings was steamed clams, 
and next, baked beans with mint sauce 
on them. Japanese were a people of big 
brains, because they ate custard with 
tiny raw fish tied in knots cooked inside 
it. Opera singing was the most bestial 
of human cries. 


These postulates he delivered ex ca- 
thedra. And the more furiously we tried 
to rebut them, the more convinced he 
became of their soundness. He believed 
in them as whole-heartedly as a Yankee 
farmer believed in the efficacy of Peruna 
or Swamp-Root. At least he believed in 
something. I think he was sounder in 
the realm of beauty. He was an incar- 
nation of some ancient Greek, aflame 
with love of beauty, and yet a stern 
logician. Even in his lightest sonnets 


there was a fool-proof hypothesis, devel- - 
oped into an argument that was as logi-. 


cal as it was poetic. 

And yet he was always kindly and tol- 
erant. He sympathized with the under- 
dog, even if the under-dog was getting 
all, as the saying goes, that was coming 
to him. He never graduated from that 
school of political thought that went to 
pot in 1914—-soap-box socialism, and of 
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which Jack London, Ben Reitman and 
Daniel De Leon were leading exponents. 
They had engaged his sympathies in his 
salad days, and he had a terror of alien- 
ating himself from their frame of mind. 
They were in touch with realities, with 
the bed-rock of life. He dreaded to be- 
come hardened, less highly sensitized as 
time went on. And to retain that charm- 
ing responsiveness to emotions, to pain 
as well as pleasure, he kept himself al- 
ways young. He had never any fear of 
death nor of any man nor of any con- 
tingency—save that sad one of failing to 
respond instantaneously to the mystery 
of life. 

That staunch friend of. ours had an- 
other admirable trait. He had a certain 


healthy toughness of fibre in his being. 
He was no shouting rhapsodist. The 
psychopathic fallacy of nature was not 
in him. He might write about the moon. 
But he didn’t hold that the moon was 
young Maneata, sterile and subject to 
convulsions, and a worshiper before a 
red-and-vermilion shrine. Nonsense, the 
moon was an orb of poetic uses but also 
of deep astronomical interest. In fact, 
he used to look at it for hours through 
a quite expensive telescope, and could 
cover reams of paper with sines and 
cosines in the laudable effort to deter- 
mine its correct trajectory. Like all 
right-minded poets, he was also scientist. 
Poetry was the artistic presentation of 
what was going on in the world, up in 
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the heavens, and in the heads of his fel- 
low-beings. 

There are mealy-mouthed apologists 
now that take it upon themselves to la- 
ment his deviation from the accepted 
norm of conduct. Into the ditch with 
these Pharisees! When he lived with 
us he was a gorgeous companion, a high 
priest of revelry, youth and happiness. 
There was always a glow, a magic light 
on that cameo-face of his. A father-con- 
fessor who always understood. The 
town—ah, my merry lads—has not been 
the same since he has gone. When he 
lived he was the King of Bohemia. Now 
that he is dead, he is still its despotic 
master. 


Glimpses of George Sterling 


a verse competition for three 

prizes. ‘To ease his task we did not 
call him in until the contributions had 
been sifted down to what might be read 
in the course of an hour. 

Before as much as glancing at the 
selections he spent half the morning 
turning over the rejected verses to feel 
sure that no injustice had been done. 

‘That he indorsed the verdict of the 
other four judges is a small matter. 
What remains is the impression of his 
infinite patience, his sympathy with all 
effort to express itself in song. 

“Poor devils,” he said, “I know how 
they feel; how some of them must suf- 
fer. Those that write better than others 
suffer just that much more. They know 
how far short they fall of what they 


T HE poet was one of five judges in 


* * 


One day he came into the office with 
a book of poems and a manuscript re- 
view. 

“Read the poems first and then the 
review. I am sure that I have spoken 
the truth, and some of it is just the 


By George Douglas 
Literary Editor San Francisco Bulletin 


truth that should be told, but I cannot 
tell it to him in person.” 

Instead of the caustic criticism that 
one might have expected the review was 
warm in its praise and contained noth- 
ing more severe than a gentle reminder 
that the bard was now big enough to be 
free of the influence of other singers. 

“He might take it’ too much to heart, 
if I said it, but it should be told by 


someone who honestly likes his work, as 


I know you do.” 


“I have come to make a confession. I 
have sinned in permitting myself to 
write these lines to a man who has done 
me an injury, and done it intentionally. 
I have said what I think of him, and I 
am sure it is all true, but the plain truth 
is so damnable that no man should be 
told it this side of hell—and I don’t be- 
lieve in hell. We get hell enough here 
on earth, but I am not going to send 
him this.” 


Why had he shown it to me? To 
confess the sin and forget it. 


After reading the rhymed letter I 
could not forget it, but I am sure that 
he did. Tearing it into little bits and 
dusting his hands he said: “I am ab- 
solved. We can’t afford to hurt our- 
selves by hurting other people.” 


A room thick with smoke. Four of 
us seated on boxes at a big table that 
Idwal Jones has promised to give me 
when he goes to Italy. Nothing on the 
table but ashes, glasses, bottles and 
books. 


The bottles were pre-war pints each 
neatly inscribed on its white label “To 
George Sterling.” 


The books were inscribed ““To Charles 
Duncan from George Sterling.” 

It had been a bargain—a book for a 
bottle—and when the last volume had 
been inscribed the bard regretted that he 
had not published more books. 

The bottles were soon emptied—the 
books now seem fuller than ever. 
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Memories of George Sterling 


E WERE in New York when 
\ x / the word reached us that George 
Sterling was dead. Months 
later we came home, hoping that long 
familiarity with the fact of his death 
would ease the pain of returning to a 
locality of whose abundant beauty he 
was so integral a part. 

It was a vain hope. For though April, 
deep-rooted in the heaviest winter rain 
of many years, was, in return, deluging 
with bloom all California from Los An- 
geles northward to Los Gatos, our des- 
tination, we found it impossible to look 
upon it with the old gladness. We had 
seen these landscapes again and again 
through George Sterling’s eyes and those 
eyes were closed forever. We stared 
out of the car window at poppied hill- 
sides and meadow lakes of lupin as 
“through a glass darkly.” 

Our first visit to San Francisco was 
another revelation of how a highly sen- 
satized individual can heighten or de- 
crease the intensity of objective beauty 
by his presence or absence. In Carmel 
this experience was repeated. Now I 
better understand Adonais and realize 
with Shelley how Nature, though appar- 
ently the same in form and color, wears 
a cloak of mourning for her dead lover 
—a cloak invisible to all eyes except 
those who also loved the lover and saw 
Nature through his eyes. 

I have not yet assimilated the ache of 
loss enough to turn it into literature. 
All I can do now in tribute to this Poet 
is to ease my heart of some intimate 
memories that were carried like petals 
during his life but are now death-heavy. 

During the last years of George 
Sterling’s life he was a fairly frequent 


' visitor at our former home on Russian 


Hill. -He called the place “Mt. Olym- 
pus’ because of the presence there of 
“Zeus,” his chosen name for Charles 
Erskine Scott Wood. One evening he 
brought to the house a celebrated poet 
who was a visitor in San Francisco. 


Frederick O’Brien and a few other 


friends were there, too, and my Mother 
who was making her home with us that 
winter was one of our company. My 
Mother was an exquisite person so tiny 
in stature that she awoke the protective 
instinct even in strangers; a Quaker with 
early Victorian views on religion and 
morality but tolerant, courteous and 
wholly without antagonism toward those 
who differed. The deep sorrows life had 
brought her and the fact that she was 
near her journey’s end were lightened 
for her by her unquestioning orthodox 


By Sara Bard Field 
Author of the Pale Woman, Etc. 


faith. For her this faith brought the 
peace beyond understanding. Of the per- 
fection and godhood of Christ she had 
no slightest doubt and in her simple, 
child-like, unworldly way she had tried 
to pattern her life on Christ’s teachings. 

Somehow, without explanation, the 
friends who gathered at our house, all of 
them free-thinking radicals, intuitively 
felt all this. Unconsciously they paid 
tribute to her gentle charm, to the 
pathos of a dependent and slightly crip- 
pled old age and to the simple sincerity 
of her faith, by cloaking any agnostic 
utterance made in her presence in inof- 
fensive language, so that my Mother, 
though often in complete disagreement 
with our friends, was never pained or 
shocked. | 

This night, the poet whom George 
brought, oblivious of my Mother’s age 
and the obvious implication of beliefs 
belonging to her period, made a brutal 
attack on the character of Christ, saying 
he would show from his own words 
that he was “‘the meanest man that ever 
lived.”” He asked for a Bible. The rest 
of the evening he sat thumbing its pages, 
finding his references and continuing his 
denunciation. During this performance 
George behaved exactly like a mother 
bird whose ground nest has been sur- 
prised by a too heavy human foot. He 
flew in and out of every silence, trying 
desperately to change the subject. He 
uttered cries of distress, sotto voce, to 
his friend who never seemed to hear 
them. He pulled poem after poem out of 
his pocket and read it in his slow, fumbl- 
ing way during the pauses in which the 
prosecutor relentlessly combed the Bible 
for further self-incriminating evidence 
against Christ. 

My Mother had never before heard 
even the most unorthodox lips speak of 
Christ except in terms of love and ad- 
miration. She was pale with intense suf- 
fering. George understood as well as I 
did what was happening. Something as 
solidly sustaining, as firmly unquestion- 
able as the earth was being undercut. 
Seeing he could do nothing else to re- 
lieve the situation, George rose abruptly 
and took his friend away. My Mother 
who died last Fall in the same Novem- 
ber that called George, was aware of 
his sensitive interference for her sake 
and I wish he had known how she loved 
him for it. 

Another evening when George came 


to see us, Ellen Van Valkenburg Browne 
was a house guest. She took a pack of 
playing cards and said gayly, “Come, 
Mr. Sterling, I’ll tell your fortune.” 
“Do” George responded with a strange 
look of sudden concentrated interest. As 
Mrs. Browne dealt the cards in small 
piles according to a scheme of her own, 
George never took fascinated eyes from 
her. I felt worried. I saw at once that 
she who dealt the cards was playing a 
game. He who looked on was gravely 
expectant of some intensely real revela- 
tion. 

Mrs. Browne who is as disciplined an 
actress when playing a part off as well 
as on the stage, told George many things 
in cryptic language, gazing the while, 


sibyl-like, straight before her so that 


she did not once see how George’s eyes 
snatched at her words. Whether by clair- 
voyance or from accident she told him 
things which I could guess from his ex- 
pression, crept dangerously near the 
locked room of secret and haunting 
troubles. When she finished George 
was nervous and excited. ‘You have 
said more than you yourself know” 
he earnestly assured her. Not until then 
was I aware of George’s believing at- 
traction for the occult. TI'wice after 
that night he referred to Mrs. Brown’s 
card reading. “She was damn right, 
too,” he would add meditatively. But 
what it was she was “damn right” about 
I do not know. 

In the cynical and disillusioned age 
that has succeeded the world war, one’s 
sick thought turns gratefully to the un- 
compromising human beauty of the 
friendship between George Sterling and 
Robinson Jeffers. Ardently, even wist- 
fully, we have contemplated such a lit- 
erary friendship as that of Byron and 
Shelley ripening between the walls of. 
the Lanfranchi Palace or in the dark 
Dante-haunted forest of Ravenna or on 
Venetian waters. Right before our eyes 
there has blossomed another such friend- 
ship at Tor House beside the Pacific. 
Nor has any other historic friendship in- 
cluded more tender humility in the giv- 
ing and in the taking than this. Not 
since John the Baptist pointed to the 
young Christ “whose shoe latchets I am 
not worthy to unloose” has there been 
so large a gesture of exalted devotion 
as that with which George Sterling 
pointed to the luminous star of his own 
discovery. 

“Have you read “Tamar?” asked 


_George one afternoon as I was pouring 


him the tea he never drank. He must 
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have asked that question a thousand 
times to as many people in the months 
to come. ““Tamar. No, unless you mean 
the story in the Bible.” 

“You don’t know Tamar?” The ques- 
tion was a rebuke. “It is unquestionably 
the greatest poem of our time.” “In- 
deed, who wrote it?” I asked meeting 
his enthusiasm with such skeptical tones 
as would have irritated any one less 
gently forbearing than George. “Rob- 
inson Jeffers. He lives at Carmel. He 
is a Titan of a poet—perhaps the great- 
est living poet. Tamar is an amazing 
performance—its theme, its handling— 
loud thundering lines with a ground 
swell in them. I will see that you get a 
copy.” These, I believe were his exact 
words impressed forever on me by the 
flushed enthusiasm which was _ over- 


whelmingly convincing and by my rever-. 


ence for George’s limpid admiration in 
which was no minutest particle of the 
green scum of envy. 

And again the voice crying in the wil- 
derness. This time at our house on Rus- 
sian Hill where a brilliant group of 
poets, artists and professional men and 
women of many nationalities from all 
the Bay cities had gathered to celebrate 
the host’s birthday. I had asked George 
to read some of his poems and to say a 
few words. 


He spoke feelingly of The Poet In 
The Desert and of its author, dutifully 
read one of his own poems and then... . 
“We have another great California poet 
living in Carmel who is as yet all too 
little known. I am amazed at the ob- 
scurity in which he still writes. ‘Those 
of you who have not read Tamar have 
missed an acquaintance with what I be- 
lieve is the most powerfully original 
work of our time.” George was off on 
what became the favorite theme of his 
last years. His face which could be so 
sadly old, so oddly weary and gray, was 


the face now of an eager boy talking of 
his favorite sport. I never saw a clearer 
illustration of finding one’s life by losing 
it. 


T SEEMS to me that the feminine 
element in George—an element which 
made him so attractive to women and at 
the same time made strong friendships 
with men indispensable, was never more 
manifested than in this abandonment of 
himself to a friend in whom he believed. 
His joy in friendship was always pro- 
portionate to the spiritual and intellec- 
tual worth of his friend since large 
worth brought him the opportunity to 
give himself utterly in devotion and 
praise as women do. Doubtless these 
important friendships with men were a 
substitution for the deficiency that Mary 
Austin tells us always existed in his re- 
lationships with women. He _ never 
achieved one that brought him full sat- 
isfaction. I doubt if he could have done 
so. The feminine side of his nature was 
not nourished by the love relation. It 
fed, rather, on friendships with great 
men wherein giving was more import- 
ant than getting and praising and ad- 
miring more satisfying than being 
praised and admired. 

We left for the East in the October 
preceeding George’s death. The last 
time I saw him was on a shining Sep- 
tember day that betrayed autumnal wist- 
fulness only in an indefinable golden 
urgance. We were at Montalvo, Sena- 
tor Phelan’s estate. After luncheon the 
guests scattered, talking here and there 
in small, congenial groups. I wandered 
off to look at all the loveliness of flower 
and grass and tree. As I passed through 
the patio I found George sitting between 
two pillars of the loggia, facing the 
Santa Clara Hills that wall Montalvo. 
There, as I lingered beside him, we had 
the most satisfying hour of all our many 
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friendly communions. We talked of the 
loneliness and fear of the poppied beauty 


of California that drove so many bril- 


liant writers to New York. “Beauty has 
never lulled me to sleep,” George said. 
“It has been fire in my veins. It has 
forced me to write.” We talked of his 
own poetry and he speculated in a de- 
tached manner about the reason his 
Black Vulture was year by year monot- 
onously selected for every anthology. “I 
think that’s a good enough poem,” he 
said, ““But’”—with a fleeting, shy, apolo- 
getic smile—“I think I’ve written as 
good or better poems, don’t you?” and 
then, quite suddenly, ““What do you 
think is my best poetry?” “To a Girl 
Dancing,’ I told him. That poem is to 
me your most typical and your most 
beautiful work. Like Shelley you are at 
your best when dealing’ with a beautiful 
object in motion. And do you know why 
you are?” “No. Tell me.” “Because 
Beauty and Transiency together haunt 
you more than any other theme and a 
beautiful object that is in motion—that 
is passing, so to speak, gives you the 
chance to play on two strings at once 
and you get a music and a content that 
is a perfect combination of the two ideas 
—‘the twain become one’.” And I 
quoted: . 


“‘How soon the wreaths must go 
And those flower-mating feet 
Be gathered, even as flowers, by 

cruel Time.” 


George looked off at the hills where 
the evergreen mingled with the passing 
gold. “There is beauty on the wing” 
he said. “I guess you’re right. I can’t 
get away from it. I don’t know that I 
want to even though it hurts.” 

In the last month of that very Au- 
tumn “on the wing,” the living pres- 
ence and companionship of George Ster- 
ling was also beauty that had passed. 


Overland to contribute to the num- 


[ oes been asked by the editors of 


ber dedicated to George Sterling. © 


And sitting down gladly to what prom- 
ised to be a delicious task, I find myself 
strangled by a strange impotence. 

I want to write of George Sterling, 
and I will some day. But I am not 


_ ready: I will not be ready for a long 


time: the subject set before me is as 
heavy and massive as one of the pyra- 
mids, or the Hymalayas, and at the same 
time delicate as an iridescence, muffled- 
gentle as the flutter of a moth at night. 

This I can say. It has been my good 


The Martyr 
By James Hopper 


Author of Gaybigan, Goosie, 
The Freshman, Etc. 


fortune to be very close to a Poet for 
many years, and I know now what a 
Poet is. He is a martyr. 

A concentrated fury drove George 
Sterling to a distillation of beauty for 
our careless delectation, and that beauty 
—this seems to be the law—must be 
distilled out of the vinegar and bitter-. 
ness of acrid living. —The same implaca- 
ble urge which drives the Poet to the 
fashioning of the cool opals of perfect 


beauty hurls him periodically into the 
lonely and terrible depths where alone 
exists the material for his mysterious 
transmutations. 


And George knew this, and accepted 
perfectly. His was not the austerely 
stoic nature that appeared to some, nor 
was he the gladsome child others be- 
lieved him to be; he was a compact of 
exquisite nerves agonizingly sensitive. 
And that quivering sensibility, raw and 
palpitant, he unhesitatingly plunged 
again and again—for us, for the fashion- 
ing of his opal and pearls and emeralds 

(Continued on Page 347) 
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Publishers, Editors and Authors 


HAT is greater than the print- 
\X/ ed word? ‘There are perhaps 
three agencies which might be 
considered greater; the periodical which 
carries the printed word, the writer who 
makes possible the material for that pe- 
riodical and next the editor who in some 
strange way holds in the palm of his 
hand, ot in his blue pencil, the fate of 
many who would remain in a groove and 
rut of inconspicuous notice: and the neg- 
lectful attention of the community. 
Strange tales these editors might tell; 
tales of discovery, of intrigue to bring 
to light something he has felt was great 
contrary to all other opinions, some- 
thing which he has been assured in his 
own analytic mind has merit, something 
which tells him it is from the pen of a 
genius, something which is art and great- 
er than the artist himself. It is to the 
editors of these early periodicals of the 
West, as of today, that we owe astound- 
ing records of both incidents and au- 
thors and the work of these authors, now 
reckoned as masterpieces and which have 
sometimes been placed in type by the 
editor at great risks. Theirs was the 
living passion to give the world truth, 
quality and perfection, a burning desire 
to help, to find, to record and so have 
come to us in eulogistic strain the brief 
biographies and partial sketches of those 
who have since passed into the grave, 
those who were conspicuous or promi- 
nent or measurably distinguished in their 
career in the community. 

It is not infrequent to find these edi- 
tors who have striven and succeeded in 
raising from very common clay to posi- 
tions of honor, emolument and distinc- 
tion, many who proved unworthy and 
ungrateful, retiring in sad recollections 
in the evening of a long and laborious 
life-time, poorly rewarded by his fellow 
citizen but with a consciousness he has 
done a work and done it nobly. 


* * * 


California printers in the pioneer days 
labored under great and peculiar diffi- 
culties. The supplies of paper, ink and 
type were subject to all the delays and 
expenses of the Cape Horn and Isthmus 
routes, and skilled workmen were scarce, 
and it was not uncommon in those days 
to have them throw' down their compos- 
ing sticks in the middle of publication 
and rush to the mines at some vague but 
favorable rumor of gold. On the other 
hand, the public was willing to pay well 
for work, and the rewards of the busi- 
ness were commensurate to the risks. 


By B. Virginia Lee 


The printers and publishers of the early 
days were a picked group of men, fertile 
in resources, energetic in execution, 
most of them young; and many of the 
books and magazines they printed under 
frontier difficulties would do credit to 
houses of the present day. 

The earliest known example of print- 
ing in California was done “on the 
Blanket’”’ without the aid of a press. It 
was a “broadside” six by seven inches, 
containing nine lines of type, a procla- 
mation issued by Governor Figueroa. 
This was done in 1833 at Monterey, 
California. 


Such resources! Such a record! 


California was at that time full of 
writers; educated men from every coun- 
try beneath the sun, quick to observe 
the strange new life of the city. and 
state. Borthwick, Marryat, and Farn- 
ham all wrote for early periodicals in 
San Francisco. Lieutenant Derby 
(Phoenix), F. C. Ewer, and Edward 
Pollock were among the leading writers 
on the coast in that early decade from 
"49 to ’59. Through the early sixties 
the writers of that second period ended 
with Harte, Avery, Stoddard and their 
group. One by one appear the work of 
these authors and the books of the time 
show clearly their influence and presence. 

It is exceedingly difficult to obtain 
data about the earliest publications in 
San Francisco or the earliest firms of 
printers and bookbinders, there have been 
so many changes, the records are so de- 
ficient and so many fires have swept the 
ill-built shanties of pioneer San Fran- 
cisco, that book after book of which one 
hears is not to be found in any second 
hand store or library. 

Like the printers the editors had their 
difficulties, but they must not be reck- 
oned in the same light as their predeces- 
sors in any other part of the continent. 
John Smith brought no press to his prim- 
itive Jamestown Colony to herald his 
planting of the settlement and to aid him 
in his futile efforts to impress upon the 
emigrants whose greed was gold the 
earnest counsel that mica was not gold, 
that all that glittered was not the pre- 
cious metal. Hendrick Hudson had no 
press to record the discovery of the 
Hudson; and the adventurous Dutch 
who founded New Amsterdam on Man- 
hattan Island were not accompanied by 
a writer to emblazon their deed in news- 
papers, which did not exist. The Pil- 
grim Fathers had neither press to record 


nor the Palfrey to immortalize their 
founding of New England. 

To the American settlement in Cali- 
fornia was reserved, in all these centuries. 
of the world, the founding of a grand 
city and a matchless state, with the press 
and able writers to note the records of 
the period and to advance the fortunes 
of the people. California ranks unriv- 
aled and alone in the possession of a 
press to attend her in the noble destiny 
from colonial position to sovereign State- 
hood ; to note her progress, to honor her 
worthy pioneers and builders, to adver- 
tise her unsurpassing wealth of soil, 
richer than all her gold and to spread 
upon the time-worn pages of imperish- 
able history the realization of the pro- 


_ phecy of the eloquent Berkeley, that 


“Westward the Star of the Empire 
takes its course . . .” there forever to 
remain a fixed star in the earthly firma- 
ment, and from year to year more glori- 


ously shine in worldly splendor. 


Walter Colton and Robert Semple 
were the first editors of the first news-_ 
paper published in California; the two 
founded the Californian in Monterey, 
August 1846. Colton had brought the 
press and type from the American mis- 
sionaries in Honolulu. It was an old 
Ramage press of wooden frame, wooden 
bed, and platen of hard wood, worked 
by a screw, and capable of making one 
hundred impressions an hour. Think of 
it! It had been sent from Boston to 
Honolulu. The type had been long in 
use and was very faulty. The letter “w” 
Was missing entirely and also italic. Two 
““V’s” were substituted to represent 
“W,” in capitals and small letters alike. 
Walter Colton was of good family in 
Rutland, Vermont, and was appointed 
Chaplain in the U. S. Navy in 1831. Of 
scholarly attainments, he added literary 
accomplishments to his clerical duties. 
Robert Semple was a pioneer from IIli- 
nois, a brother of James Semple, United 
States Senator from the state from 1844 
to 1847. He was of uncommon stature, 
6 feet 8 inches and of slender figure. It 
was an amusing sight to look at Semple 
as he was passenger on the early steam- 
boats which plied between San Francisco 
and Sacramento, so the story goes. The 
Senator, The Antelope, The New 
World, all side-wheelers—their low up- 
per deck cabins were insufficient to give 
room to this personage, and to pass 


through his stoop was awkward and em- 


barrassing. He was supersensitive be- 
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cause of his personal appearance and that 
along with disappointed ambition in his 
plans, made him return to Illinois and 
there pass the remainder of his years. 
Walter Colton gave up the duties of the 
Californian for his duties of U. S. Chap- 
lain and thus passed the editorship of 
the first two editors of the first newspa- 
per of California. It was followed by 
a very able line of editors and a very 
brilliant career for itself. 


The story of California literature be- 
gan in the early fifties, formally, we will 
say, with the GoLpEN Era. The Golden 
Era had its first appearance in 1853. 
There was another, now very rare, 
which might be placed as the: beginning. 


THE PactFic was published August 
1, 1851, at $5.00 per year and was a 
weekly publication as was the Golden 
Era. The first issue of which appeared 
with a plain heading. During its second 
volume it adopted an engraved heading, 
a view of San Francisco. J. E. Law- 
rence was the first editor and R. M. 
Dagget and J. M. Foard were the own- 


ers. This journal was the medium of. 


much pleasantry. It had a _ peculiar 
human sympathy about it which made 
it different from others of that time. It 
is to the old Golden Era that the honor 
of Bret Harte’s first works belong .. . 
and yet it goes deeper, to one of those 
strange tales that could be told by an 
editor. Joseph T. Goodman it was, the 
editor and compositor, who saw the 


worth in his writing. For some reason, 


now forgotten, the owners of the 
Golden Era held some grudge against 
Harte. Goodman was duly ordered not 
to run his material, but the material 
was run. It was too good to keep out. 
Harte gave Goodman now and then a 
little sketch, a poem which he put in, 
unknown to the rest of the management 
and when it had appeared they com- 
mented, “Rather nice thing, where’d you 
get it?’ And Joseph T. Goodman 
would shrug his lean shoulders and an- 
swer, ‘“‘found it in the box and used it 
for fill.’ Ah... how much editors 
know of this sort of thing. How much 
is sacrificed that the world never learns 
of; at what great risk of bread and but- 
ter do editors force things into print! 
After sometime of this sort of appearing 
Harte was placed on the staff of the 
Golden Era. His material, -placed by 
_ Goodman, had created demand, the Gol- 

den Era owners knew what their owners 
wanted and they at last buried the hat- 
chet and became convinced that art was 
greater than the artist and Harte started 
from that day his public appearance in 
their magazine. After a short time he 
went to the Overland Monthly as editor 
where he became famous in a single day. 


Perhaps one of the best of the group 
of early magazines was The Pioneer. It 
began publication in January, 1854. The 
magazine had 60 pages and was pub- 
lished at $5.00 per year. It soon gath- 
ered contributors from all parts of the 
state, John Sweet, J. P. Anthony, Frank 
Soule, John S. Hittell, S. C. Massett, 
John Phoenix and others equally as well 
known. It attempted no _ illustrations 
and printed a good deal of Pacific Coast 
history and description that is worth 
reading even now. ‘The cover of the 
magazine contained in the center an en- 
graving of a group of three exultant 
pioneers, looking westward from a cliff 
over the Pacific, in the background, 
pines and their white roofed wagons. 
F. C. Ewer edited the Pioneer from its 
first issue to its last when it merged in 
June, 1856, with Hutching’s Magazine. 
It was in the latter that the first descrip- 
tion of Yosemite ever published appear- 
ed. F. E. Ewer was the editor. It con- 
tained one or more descriptive articles 
each issue and was illustrated. It was 
partly filled with selected material, but 
more than half of it was by Pacific 
Coast writers or upon Pacific Coast 
topics. The last issue was June, 1861. 

There was one magazine which should 
be mentioned here. It was a weekly, 
decidedly the best literary weekly of the 
time. It was THE WitpE West. The 
cover consisted of three designs. The 
center and largest, represented a loco- 
motive and a railroad train. A great 
Grizzly was retreating from one side 
and a buffalo from the other, while the 
whole background was purely a Califor- 
nia landscape. In this perhaps lies the 


suggestion of the first cover of the Over- 


land Monthly, the bear crossing the 
track, as Bret Harte and A. Roman 
were very familiar with The Wilde 
West. One of its first editorial urges 
was the building of the trans-continental 
railroad. There were various weeklies 
and magazines which began as newspa- 
pers of which the California Mail and 
the Hesperian are not to be overlooked. 

In 1868 came the Overland Monthly, 
which has had, perhaps, the longest con- 
tinued publication of any of these early 
magazines. It will be noted with interest 
that in 1928, the Overland Monthly 
will have been published 70 years in 
the city of San Francisco, in the in- 
terests of Western development com- 
mercially, industrially, agriculturally, as 
well as in the arts. 7 

In 1876 came the Argonaut with 
Fred M. Sommers and Frank M. Pix- 
ley, then the News Letter which has 
held its peculiar field since that date 
under the Marriotts. ~The Wasp was 
started in the same year as a cartoon 
paper. It has since undergone many 


changes, management and general edi-. 


torial policy but it is still publishing .. . 
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and there is rumored some of its sting 
is still maintained. 


It is of interest to note that in that 
same year, Joseph T. Goodman, the 
editor on the early Golden Era who 
“discovered Harte” founded The San 
Franciscan, assisted by Arthur Mc- 
Ewin. It was a magazine of quality 
while it lived. On the stands today 
appears a highly colored magazine titled 
The San Franciscan, edited and pub- 
lished by Joseph Dyer Jr., and its style, 
not unlike that of the early San Fran- 
ciscan under the editorship of Goodman, 
does honor to that man’s dream of an 
early day whose magazine had within 
its pages the choicest, most elegant Eng- 
lish, a credit to the language, besides 
many entertaining stories and sketches 
of great originality. 


Then came that interesting Southern 
Pacific Bulletin which changed in the 
early 1900s to the Sunset Magazine, 
under the editorship of Charles Sedg- 
wick Aiken. The history of this one 
periodical is in itself of rich romance 
and will later be published in Overland. 


The limit of space for this article is 
reaching a close. One could go on in- 
definitely, enlarging on material, giving 
examples of work, old items of interest 
found in these very mentioned period- 
icals—authors who found light under 
the editorship of our Western editors 
down to the present day (the publica- 
tions of San Francisco running material 
from the pens that supply the Eastern 
magazines with material the Western 
advertiser pays for. There is much to 
be said in further articles concerning 
the wealth of our west and the life and 
death of our worthy periodicals and the 
revenue which makes Eastern magazines 
buy Western literature. ) 


The press of California has had its. 


black sheep to be sure, but in the main 
it has been honorably and meritoriously 
maintained. The ranking of editors both 
in magazine offices and newspapers have 
adorned and strengthened the guild so 
that it compares with those of the news- 
papers and magazines of the greater 
cities in the East, in every way which 
elevates the press and ennobles the con- 
scientious and earnest work of the men 
who made the printed word of the past 
and those who are today carrying on the 
work—publishers, editors, and authors. 


Other articles on early California devel- 
opment in different lines will appear in 
Overland from time to time. What would 
our readers like best to take up? (Editor.) 
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Verse to George Sterling 


A VALEDICTION TO GEORGE STERLING 


AAREWELL, a late farewell! Tearless and unforgetting, 


Alone, aloof, I twine 
Cypress and golden rose, plucked at the chill sunsetting, 
Laurel, amaracus, and dark December vine, 
Into a garland wove not too unworthily, 
For thee who seekest now an asphodel divine. 
Though immaterial the leaf and blossom be, 
Haply they shall outlinger these the seasons bring, 
The seasons take, and tell of mortal monody 
Through many a mortal spring. 


IT. 


Once more, farewell! Naught is to do, naught i is to say, 
Naught is to sing but sorrow! 

For grievous is the night, and dolorous the day 

In this one hell of all the damned we wander through. 
Thou hast departed—and the dog and swine abide, 

The fetid-fingered ghouls will delve, on many a morrow 
In charnel, urn and grave: the sun shall lantern these, 
Oblivious, till they too have faltered and have died, 

And are no more than pestilential breath that flees 

On air unwalled and wide. 


ITI. 


Let ape and nig maintain their council and cabal: 

In ashes gulfward hurled, 

Thou art gone forth with all of loveliness, with all 

Of glory long withdrawn from a desertless world. 

Now let the loathlier vultures of the soul convene: 
Wingless, they cannot follow thee, whose flight is furled | 
Upon Oblivion’s nadir, or some lost demesne | 

Of the pagan dead, vaulted with perfume and with fire, 
Where molies immarcescible in vespertine 

Strange amber air suspire. 


IV. 


Peace, peace! for grief and bitterness avails not ever, 
And sorrow wrongs thy sleep: 

Better it is to be as thou, who art forever 

As part and parcel of the infinite fair deep— 

Who dwellest now in mystery, with days hesternal 
And time that is not time: we have no need to weep, 
For woe may not befall, where thou in ways supernal 
Hast found the perfect love that is oblivion, 

The poppy-tender lips of her that reigns, eternal, 

In realms not of the sun. 


V. 


Peace, peace! Idle is our procrastinating praise; 
Though all our hearts be as one sounding harp of laud; 
And not necessitous the half-begrudged bays 

To thee, whose song forecrowned thee for a lyric god, 
Whose name shall linger strangely, in the sunset years, 
As music from a more enchanted period— 

An echo flown upon the changing hemispheres, 
Re-shaped with breath of alien maiden, alien boy, 
Re-sung in future cities, mixed with future tears, 

And with remoter joy. 


VI. 


And now one duty doth abide, one task for us— 

To fend from any blame 

Of hypocrite or fool thy fate calamitous: 

Indubitably thine it was, to choose and name 

The time and path of thy departure: this shall be 

No blot but as a gules upon thy blazoned fame— 

For wiser he who drains the hemlock at his will 

Than they who wait to drink it forced and loathfully; 
And nobler thou than these who drain the drafts of ill 
And dregged mortality. 


VII. 


From Aphrodite thou hast turned to Proserpine: 

No treason hast thou done, 

For neither goddess is a goddess more divine— 

And verily, my brother, are the twain not one? 

We, too, as thou, with hushed desire and silent paean, 
Beyond the risen dark, beyond the fallen sun, 

Shall follow her, whose pallid breasts, on shores Lethean, 
Are favourable phares to barges of the world; 

And we shall find her there, even as the Cytherean, 

In love and slumber furled. CLARK ASHTON SMITH. 


GOOD FELLOW 
(George Sterling) 


O* MANY nights carousers were a tangle 

As wine flowed red at Coppa’s Old Red Paint, 
And for the while bright sinner and gay saint 
Wore haloes tipped at one becoming angle. 

On other nights the grey and dreaming city 

Held close the poet’s hours of amorous bliss, 

The dawn woke brighter for his loving kiss, 

The noon was quiet with his heart’s deep pity. 


But he has gone, and one good fellow less 

Is gay at nights on San Francisco hills; 

Young poets search elsewhere for kindliness; 
And there are dawns when, as the grey fog fills 
Each street with shadows, one shade more is there 
To write a sweeter dreaming in the air. 


IDELLA PURNELL, 


IN MEMORIAM 


ERHAPS his restless spirit found the World 
too small 
And longed for larger spaces; 
Perhaps he carried in his heart dim memories 
That bound him to another star. 
We may not know what summons 
Called him through the tall dark door 
Nor what awaited him, 
Were it to sleep in the quiet dark 
His restlessness has now found rest; 
But if to sing in sun 
How eagerly will his clear voice 
Chant sweeter songs 
Than any ever dreamed of here. 


ELvirA FOOTE. 
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Verse to George Sterling 


WHO LONG WALKED HERE WITH BEAUTY 


f bess shore is strangely still along the Bay, 
And silent is a city “cool and grey.” 
From height of Russian Hill, the fairies see 
A west wind cross the mountain mournfully. 


Wherefore this hour of sombre, purple theme; 
Why on the western shore moan shades of dream? 


Far off there wails a tender threnody 
Of trumpets from some pagan Arcady. 
Though maidens chant to lyres of muted strings, 


_ Beyond the clouds a satyr sits and sings. .. . 


Whenceforth this hymn of death strange and forlorn? 
He slyly asks an ancient unicorn. 


Oh, let there be no pious requiem! 

Calliope called through the ages dim. 

To a minstrel brave g.ve joyous serenade! 
Spoke Zeus, offering wine and accolade. .. . 


For one who lived right loyally and bold 
The fair creed that Olympus gave of old. 


‘Then he, who long had sung in Arcady, 


Went smiling with trumphant melody. 
And his own hand steered out the galleon 
To horizon, and the heights of halcyon. 


Ah, Pegasus is prancing there on high 
Where centaurs race in splendor through the sky! 


Bellerophon shares eternal soul demesne; 
And richer is the fount of Hippocrene. 

Wherefore a dirge, O city of his singing? 
Divine in those immortal echoes ringing. — 


Enshrine now and fore’er the ways he trod. 
Who long walked here with beauty. .. . 
walks with gods! 


Rex SMITH. 


THE JOYOUS GIVER 


E WOULD not heed our call. 
Shrouded in night he went, 
Down to the deep-flowing Lethe 
With Lilith at his breast. 
With earth warm on his outspread palms 
And starlight in his eyes, 
He quietly chose a way apart. 
. . . . And men mumble, “He died.” 


He lives in joyousness, 

He lives in love and wine. 

Life’s reckless lover gave 

Himself to all who sought 

The path he trod | 
Toward beauty and toward light. 


His name is passed 
On youth’s red lips to-day, 
““‘Unasked, he helped the nameless ones 
And said no seeker nay.” 
Louise Lorp CoLEMAN. 


FOR GEORGE STERLING 


| Osit Nov. 16, 1926 | 
fhe silent waterfalls of the fog over the blue ridge of 


Tamalpais at evening,— 
The white foam of their falling, spread air-hung in the twi- 
light across to the bee-hive hill-lights of Berkeley,— 
The floating continent of blue and gray and white between 
diamond-sharp stars and the pearl-dull water, 
The cool, the quiet, the even: 
These shall not forget him. 


The columned houses of the redwood, the deep-cut canyons, 
roofed with the frail frayed foliage, 

Floored with the frailer ferns, engardened in red-arabesque 
manzanita and naked madrona, 

Dripping, each leaf, with the mist and the breath of the 
ocean, a thousand delicate rains, a million delicate rain- 
drops, 


_ The cool, the quiet, the even: 


These shall not forget him. 


The streets lampstreaked over Telegraph Hill, over Rus- 
sian ;—the fog-gray rows of the houses | 

Jutting baywindowed, or climbing, terraced, the hillsides 
grayer and grayer as darker the evening advances ;— 

The wharves and the ferry tower, the pile-cleft water re- 
flecting pendants of shattering emeralds, pendants of splin- 
tering rubies,— 

The cool, the quiet, the even: 

These shall not forget him. 


The dancer edging the surf on the sand, the girl by the 
ocean the dancer beside her ;— 

The watcher of blood-red stars, of Antares, Aldebaran, 
searching the depthless window of heaven ;— 

The lover of wintry moonstone; of vultures, Sierra—upcir- 
cling; of crucified men for truth ;—the lover of lovers and 
love unending, ; 

The cool, the quiet, the even: 

These shall not forget him. 


For he was among them, and of them: 

A friend of the misty evenings, 

A faun, a half-god shaded in redwood temples; 

For he was a lover of beauty dancing sea-skimming, surf- 
showered, 

A watcher at gates swung wide on eternal sunset, 

A sad-eyed lover of truth, the star-enshrouded and hidden, 


The cool, the quiet, the even. 
AxTON CLARK. 
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THE PALE WOMAN 


N A country that allows the publish- 

ing of half a thousand collections of 
poetry a year, small hope is held out for 
a first book. The initial venture into 
title page and binding press is usually a 
sad affair, a skeleton haunting its crea- 
tor all the days of his life. So unfailing 
is this rule I can recall, out of two hun- 
dred books of poetry reviewed in the 
past five years, but three volumes having 
the maturity and excellence permitting 
them front rank with the established 
(Lord, what a term!) and recognized 
poets. An addition to this trio is Sara 
Bard Field and her collection, THE 
PALE WoMAN. 

I am minded, on reading these poems, 
of the care with which a cypress sends 
her slender roots through the rich earth. 
I am minded of the wisdom in time and 
the virtue in patience. For these poems 
submit to no incomplete confusion nor 
hurried neurosy. They hold the clear- 
ness of deep mountain water and re- 
spect the miracle of simplicity. And 
above all else, a note of serenity runs 
through the book. And it is rare as a 
mauve moon. One might call it the 
definite estate of a poet. 

I think a poet’s life must be—and 
will be—as great or small as his poetry. 
I do not think he can conceive lasting 
beauty without being lastingly beautiful 
himself. I do not mean he must respect 
the trivial dictates of the moralists nor 
the trite conventions of the unhallowed 
mass. But I do mean he must remain 
intensely fair to the impulse of beauty 
within him. 

He cannot give in this manner: 


One day I laid my hand in yours as sign 

Of the deep urge that made it often try 

To measure you in broken poetry line 

And said, with love’s extravagance, “if I 

Brought all the stars on a chained light- 
ning shot 

Inadequate the gift would seem to be, 

Knowing your stature, yet it is my lot 

To give you nothing but the heart of 
me.” 

As if I were a princess dowered with 
lands, 

You took me carefully, and when the 
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blast 

Near blew my dim light out, you spread 
brave hands 

Between me and the storm until it 
passed ; 

Strong words that nursed the flickering 
flame you said: 

“You gave me life that dies when you 


are dead.” 


as instance, unless he is able to receive 
as exquisitely: 


What can I bring you now since on 
that day 

I brought you all I had? Only renew 

That very gift even in Nature’s way: 

The morning sunlight and the evening 
dew 

She gives and gives again while grate- 
ful earth 


tO 


THE PALE WOMAN AND OTHER 
POEMS, by Sara Bard Field; exquis- 


itely designed and printed by William 
Edwin Rudge, New York. Reviewed by — 


Tancred. $2.00 net. 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, by E. F. Ben- 


son. Harper & Brothers. $4.00. 

THE WOMEN AT POINT SUR, by 
Robinson Jeffers. New York, Boni and 
Liveright. Reviewed by Joan Ramsay. 
$2.50. 

THE ALMOST PERFECT STATE, by 
Don Marquis. Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

THE CANARY MURDER CASE, by 
S. S. Van Dine. Scribner’s. $2.00. 

THE BUILDERS OF AMERICA, by 
Ellsworth Huntington and Leon F. 
Whitney. Morrow Publishing Company. 
$3 :50. 

IN A NUN-YAN COURTYARD, by 
Louise Jordan Miln, Stokes. $2.00. 

BOSS TWEED, Dennis Tilden Lynch. 
Boni Liveright. $4.00. 

SAMPLES, a collection of short stories. 
Boni Liveright. $2.50. 

NAPOLEON IN CAPTIVITY; reports 
and letters of Count Balmain, Russian 
Commissioner at St. Helena, 1816-20. 
Translated and edited by Julian Park. 
Century Company. $2.00. 
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Spurns not the offering but, with new 
surprise, 


Receives the day and night repeated 
birth 

Clad in the same yet always changing 
guise. 

Sun fingers which this morning turned 
the heaven 


To a wild riot of dawn coloring, 

On the same cloudy canvass to them 
given, 

Will paint new glory there from Spring 
to Spring. 

And I am trusting your keen eyes to see 

Some daily change of heart and mind 
in me. 


I cling to that somewhat old fashion- 
ed’ school which teaches the poet he must 
live beauty before he can write it. And 
when I come upon a poet who says: 


Doomed to walk a narrow track 
A cliff, a chasm, either hand, 
What is hidden in your pack, 
Determines where you'll land. 


If it be the gossamer day, your road 
Lightly will lift to the mountain-head, 
But be it sodden night, the load 

Will drag you down to the canyon bed. 


I know I have met a firm appreciation 
of this most worthwhile teaching. I know 
also I have met a poet of great worth. 

I have taken:too sparingly from the 
meat of this book, but I feel enough has 
been reproduced to show Miss Field has 
contributed a sizeable loaf to contem- 
porary literature. It is of great value 
to California —TANCRED. 


THE WOMEN AT POINT SUR 
N THE Women At Point Sur Robin- 


son Jeffers has gone yet farther in 
voicing his bitter credo than in Tamar 
and Roan Stallion. In this his latest 
poem there is more of the starkness and 
less of the nobility and beauty of tragedy 
than is to be felt in the others. ‘““Human- 
ity is the start of the race, the gate to 
break away from” he said in Roan Stal- 
lion—now his cry is “humanity is need- 
less.” The Women At Point Sur is 
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' terrible in its destructive chaos. Human- 
ity is needless—therefor no sin, no per- 
version of which humanity is capable 
are of the slightest moment. 

The theme of the poem, roughly, is 
that of the preacher who renounces the 
faith in which he has been brought up, 
and which he has always taught, to go 
forth and spread a new teaching—but 
what that teaching is, is impossible to 
guess from the poem. Annihilation, per- 
haps,—that at least is the feeling with 
which it leaves one—better annihilation 
than this humanity! | 

There are still a few compensating 
passages of an exalted power and a fierce 
beauty—descriptions of Monterey coast- 
range country. Jeffers has an almost un- 
canny faculty for conveying in an 
oblique phrase or two the very sight and 
smell and feel of certain places. He 
does not describe—he evokes. But there 
is too little of this in The Women At 
Point Sur. He seems to become more 
and more obsessed with the filthiness of 
humanity, until his usually so keen con- 
sciousness of all non-human beauty is 
infected by it, and he uses his extraordi- 
narily vivid expression only more com- 
pletely to bring out the hideousness of 
his subject. The poem leaves one feel- 
ing exhausted, deadened, oppressed. If 
this is all that humanity is, why write 
at all, since it is only by humanity that 
it will be read. Jeffers says in his Pre- 
lude—(incidentally the best part of the 
poem—an heroic, tremendous opening) 
— ‘But why should I make fables 
again?” Why, indeed? 

JOAN RAMSAY. 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 


T’S quite common knowledge that 
when the father of the British navy 
sailed up the west coast of North Amer- 
ica on his globe-girdling voyage he 
passed right by the entrance to one of 
the finest harbors in the world—what 
is now San Francisco Bay. It’s not so 
commonly known, however, that the in- 
trepid explorer actually made a landing 
on the soil of what was to be Califor- 


nia. This landing was made on the 


shores of Drake’s Bay, just inside Point 
Reyes where, amidst the acclaim and 
ceremonies of the friendly natives, 


Drake took possession of what he chose — 


to call New Albion, in the name of 
Queen Elizabeth, in June, 1579. The 
Portuguese explorer, Rodriguez Ca- 
brillo, had actually touched here thirty- 
five years earlier but had left no evi- 
dence of his visit. | 
While Drake’s claim was in all likeli- 
hood a valid one, chiefly by reason of 
his many witnesses as well as a suitable 
tablet left in support of it, nevertheless 
the fact that he planted no settlement 
nor colony and seems to have promptly 


forgotten all about ‘New Albion immedi- 
ately its shores dropped out of sight, 
laid the land open for conquests at a 
later date by England’s enemy, Spain. 

From the standpoint of historical val- 
ue, E. F. Benson’s Sir FRANcIS DRAKE, 
well grounded as to its sources and log- 
ical as to its conclusions when authori- 
ties differ, is a book one likes to read 
and is proud to own. 

The assertion sometimes made that 
Drake was a pirate is not altogether 


true, although the worthy navigator’s 


operations smacked largely of illegal 
warfare and verged close to the pirati- 
cal. If there ever was such a thing as 
ethical piracy, then we must concede 
the title of “The First Gentleman Buc- 
caneer” to Sir Francis. Due in part to 
an inbred hatred of the Spanish, at 
whose hands he was a victim of their 
treachery at San Juan d’Uloa during 
the early days of his adventurous career, 
as well as a deep and abiding love for 
gold and treasure on the part of his 
sovereign queen, Drake’s operations 
against the treasure ships of King Phil- 
lip, in those days came under the head 
of reprisals. In fact, every nation with 
a fleet indulged in this practice—Span- 
ish, French, Portuguese and English. It 
amounted to a chronic maritime vendet- 
ta which precipitated the Spanish Ar- 
mada, when that country could no 


longer stand the physical and financial 


drain resulting from the daring and ter- 
ror-inspiring raids of Sir Francis Drake. 


These raids were staged both on land 
and sea, their object being the capture 
of deep-laden treasure ships wallowing 
across the Atlantic loaded with fabu- 
lous sums in gold and silver from the 
mines of Peru. By seizing this booty, 
for which work Drake was singularly 
well adapted, he accomplished a dual 
purpose: he not only enriched the 
queen’s private fortune, and his own to 
a certain but lesser extent, but prevented 
the bullion from falling into the hands 
of Elizabeth’s brother, King Phillip of 
Spain, to be used for further frightening 
her timid highness by building ships and 
equipping armies with a view to threat- 
ening Britain’s shores. 


From the standpoint of an adventure 
tale, this book is hard to beat. The au- 
thor has combined with a very: excellent 
narrative style, the quality of clearness 
which brings not only Drake, but Fro- 
bisher, Hawkins and other equally pic- 
turesque figures of history to the point 
where their motives and actions have all 
the vividness of contemporaries. 

The volume under review, together 
with six others, still to appear, constitute 
the Golden Hind Series. The other 
books will deal with John Smith, Hud- 
son, Raleigh, Hawkins, Frobisher and 
Grenville. . 
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CANCER, ITS PROPER TREAT- 
MENT AND CURE 


ITHOUT question one of the 

most interesting articles carried by 
Overland during recent years was the 
discussion of cancer and its treatment 
by the escharotic method. This article 
appeared in the September 1926 issue, 
and many letters were received asking 
for more information. This is provided 
in this book, prepared by the father of 
the escharotic method. Dr. Nichols 
gives not only much general information 
on cancer and its process of growth, but 
also cites numerous authorities on the 
subject. Sections are devoted to X-ray, 
radium surgery, and the escharotic 
method. In connection the author pro- 
vides an appendix with thousands of 
names and addresses of men and women 


who have been treated by the escharotic 


method, photos of the Dr. Nichols Sana- 
torium at Savannah, Mo. and other in- 
formation. The book issued from the 
press of the Roycrofters, East Aurora, 
New York, and is available without 
charge to anyone who is directly inter- 
ested in cancer research. Beautifully 
bound and printed ; more than 200 pages. 


ARE YOU DECENT? 
ATH its baffling title, striking jacket 


and smart format, Wallace Smith’s 
ArE You DEcENT? is an extremely 
readable book, which in itself is a simple 
and sure-fire test for a book making a 
bid for popularity. Inasmuch as this is 
a group of tales from the backstage 
world, dealing with the folks in Mrs. 
Fisher’s boarding house—“strictly for 
the profession” —the title is quite appro- 
priate. In other words, the author takes 
the reader by the hand and leads him up 
to the threshold of the “trouper’s” sacred 
shrine—maybe it’s the third floor back 
at Mrs. Fisher’s, but first he knocks, and 
asks ‘‘Are you decent?” If the one within 
is sufficiently clothed to receive guests, 
we enter. And what we see and hear, 
and feel, too, in that vast world of un- 
make-believe is very real and very hu- 
man and very much worthwhile finding 
out. 


Out of Wallace Smith’s deep under- 
standing of the heart throbs and banter- 
ing words of that mysterious off-stage 
land, he has compounded a group of tales 
that are fascinating in their originality, 
both in the choice of subject and method 
of treatment. There are the Four Tum- 
bling Tarks “In Their Refined Knock- 
about Specialty’; Signor Constricto, 
“The Boneless Savant of Serpentine Sin- 
uosity”; Mlle. Blanchette, ““The Dres- 
den China Girl With the Cast-Iron 
Jaw”; Griffo the Clown, “Favorite of 
European Monarchs”; Eddie Dean, 
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“The Nifty Hoofer’; Coons and Coo- 
ney, “Smart Sidewalk Chatter” ; M. 
Jacques Lavelle, “Premier Knife and 
Axe Thrower His LIVING Tar- 
get!!!” and others. 

All sketches, decorations, and even the 
jacket design were done by the author. 


THE ALMOST PERFECT STATE 


8 AN cannot be uplifted; he must be 
seduced into virtue.” 


Some hold that the ideal book review 


makes ho direct quotation from the lite- 
rature about to be pulled to pieces or 
lauded, as the case may be; but with no 
apologies to the idealists, we'll just let 
that lead stand. It’s a good one. Besides, 
it’s a fair sample of what you'll find 
stuck in here and there between para- 
graphs and things, in this clever little 
collection of material republished from 
the columns of the New York Evening 
Sun and New York Tribune. 

Witty, original and full of zest, loaded 
with tolerance and blessed with a wide, 
happy horizon, the articles found be- 
tween the boards of Don Marquis’ latest 
offering somehow strike a responsive 
note away down deep under a sophisti- 
cation and self-sufficiency with which all 
of us are more or less cursed. Mental 
laziness is conceded to be mankind’s 
Nemesis. If, therefore, our grey matter 
is capable of enough agitation to conceive 
a thought. worthy of putting into execu- 
tion, then we’ve done a good day’s work; 
but to give birth to more than one of 
these thoughts in a given time we must 
needs resort to artifice—or disguise. And 
this, D. M. has fully realized in his 
chain of happy, snappy articles, designed 
to head us all in that direction indicated 
by the title — ‘THE PERFECT 
STATE. 


THE CANARY MURDER CASE 
S A RULE detective stories are 


overworked, improbable, even tiring. 
Not so with THE CANARY MURDER 
Case. This is perhaps one of the most 
logically worked out plots that has come 
to an editor’s desk in a long while. 
There is not a thread left loose in the 
tapestry which has an intricate design. 
S. S. Van Dine has certainly struck a 
new style in the mystery fiction which 
is interesting to those who generally lay 
mystery stories aside. The methods of 
Philo Vance in solving the N. Y. night 
club murder which has baffled every 
source of N. Y. criminal detection serv- 
ice, is unique and interesting. Certainly 
Philo Vance has come to stay, as have 
certain other characters in time past in 
mystery stories. 


THE BUILDERS OF AMERICA 
ERE is a book of knowledge. The 


value is unique in that it has been 
made possible through the view of 
two authors; one a student of the 
laws of heredity, the other an environ- 
ist. Within its pages are taken up with 
such: questions as these, “Are the intelli- 
gent people of today cutting the birth- 
rate?’ “‘What is to become of the build- 
ers of America?” It takes up the crime 
question and shows clearly why we 
find intelligence among our worst crim- 
inals and to all these questions, not only 
is the answer given but such concrete 
examples placed before the reader that 
one can not help but see the thing as 
it is. This is undoubtedly the clearest 
book on conditions created by warring 
elements within the human system, than 
any book that has been brought under 
our observation. It is a book of refer- 
ence, a book of solid reading, of such 
interest that one reads it as a fiction 
book, without putting it down. 


IN A YUN-NAN COURTYARD 
] OUISE JORDAN MILN is the 


author of this charming novel of ro- 
mance in a Chinese courtyard. Mrs. 
Miln knows her Orient so well that we 
are: plunged into the atmosphere and 
peculiar internal strife of this fascinat- 
ing land. This story might be called a 
Chinese Robin Hood, for certainly So 
Wing is a Robin Hood, holding in the 
palm of his hand the power to make or 
mar the double romance which is un- 
folded in a series of thrilling events and 
situations. Ihe background of this story 
has an unusual luxuriance of color. Mrs. 
Miln will be remembered perhaps bet- 
ter than any of her other books, for 


Mr. Wu. 


BOSS TWEED 
REAL. political boss. Perhaps the 


first time “boss” was applied to a 
man running politics, and_ certainly 
Tweed ran the politics of his day. Up 
to this time his life has been a closed 
book. ‘Those names of men, who did his 
bidding have been kept from print. Now 
after many years has come this book by 
Dennis Tilden Lynch. Somehow in the 
earlier days people seem to live more 
intense and so we have I'weed who in 
less than three years stole a sum in 
excess of $30,000,000 from the New 
York treasury and what happened ? Who 
were some of the men who published 
testimonials to I'weed’s integrity? Ah, 
the men of the nation. At T'weed’s 
order John Jacob Astor and five others 
made this shameful document in Amer- 
ica’s history. “Tweed cracked the whip 
and every one danced. 
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Jay Gould stood bail for Tweed for 
a million dollars. This is one of the 
most interesting biographies of the day, 
dating to that time of romance in the 
making of a nation, to that time when 
Lincoln was inaugurated and New 
York took it in silence while Mrs. Lin- 
coln was snubbed. However, there is 
much revealed which glorifies Tweed 
and he becomes a most colorful picture 
before our eyes. 


Boss ‘TWEED covers a real deficiency 
in American history. It is a pioneer book © 
that will be read, studied and discussed. 


SAMPLES 


HERE is a collection of short stories, 
the fourth to be issued by Boni 
Liveright and said by them to be the 
best. The authors, for once are pleased 
with what they have written. Sherwood 
Anderson, says the story represented in 
this collection is his best and so goes the 
testimony of all the others which in- 
clude the list of: George Ade, Sherwood 
Anderson, Barry Benefield, Konrad Ber- 
covici, Louis Bromfield, Dorothy Can- 
field, Theodore Dreiser, Edna Ferber 
and so many more we are not able to 
list them all. 
It would be difficult to list a more 
renowned list of authors and' a more in- 
teresting collection of stories. 


NAPOLEON IN CAPTIVITY 


_ reports and miscellaneous letters 
of Count Balmain, the Russian Com- 
missioner at St. Helena during the years 
1816-20, have been most excellently 
translated by Julian Park and published 
for English readers by Century Com- 
pany. The agents of Austria and Great 
Britain contribute an authentic seal to 
this volume, making it not only an au- 
thentic account of the political and pri- 
vate life of Napoleon while in exile, but 
a most intimate document for the first 
time fully recounted in English. It is 
of inestimable value to all students of 
Napoleonic material, a book all well-in- 
formed will need. 


NAVIGATOR 


a. is a historical novel, based upon 
facts. Of it Eugene O'Neill says, 
“A fine piece of work . . . glamorous 
days . . . all the fascination of true ro- 
mance.” It is the story of that golden 
age of American history, of the clipper 
ship, of New England, her people, cus- 
toms and strange religious rites. ‘The 
story catches your interest in the first 
chapters and carries it to the last. 


NAVIGATOR, by Alfred Stanford. Mor- 
row Publishing House. $2.50. 
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OW LONG ago was it that 
George Sterling, the mere strip- 
ling, but handsome boy, came to 
California? I recall he was recommend- 
ed to me by my aunt, my mother’s sister, 
who knew the Sterling family intimately 
at Sag Harbor, Long Island. She was 
a devout woman, and, I think, claimed 
the credit of converting to the Catholic 
faith one of his “innumerable little sis- 
ters,” as George used to call them. But 
George, from my earliest recollections 
of him, was unaffected by orthodox be- 
lief in any church. He was a natural 
person with a very expansive mind 
which embraced the universe; the pious 
might call him a “heathen.” “Nature 
he loved and, next to Nature, Art.” 
Thrown into the free life of San 
Francisco, and influenced by Ambrose 
Bierce, the most accomplished writer 
and critic of his time, he soon exhibited 
rare genius and acquired a perfect style. 
He tried his hand at uncongenial work, 
as the clerk of his uncle, Mr. Havens of 
Oakland; but, finally, with the loss of 
the Havens fortune, he was forced on 
his own resources, and became a Bohe- 
mian of the best type. He lived from 
hand to mouth, but he moved from star 


to star. He sought excellence and was 


well satisfied with the approval of his 
friends. I remember how much he ap- 
preciated the confidence in which he was 
held by his publisher, Mr. A. M. Rob- 
ertson. He would frequently bring to 
me typed poems, inscribed or signed, of 
which I have a large number, as I al- 
ways carefully preserved them. I never 
have known any one of them to be with- 
out merit. And yet, in reading them, if 
a suggestion were made, he was most 
amiable in discussing the merit of a 
word or sentiment. 

I recall—I think it was on the occa- 
sion of the celebration of The Pony 
Express—that I asked him to write a 
poem on short notice, to be given to all 
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George Sterling 


By James D. Phelan 


Author International Discourse, Etc. 


of the newspapers. I was Chairman of 
the Citizens’ Committee, and during an 
entertainment at the Bohemian Club, on 
the very last night before the celebra- 
tion, I called him into the library, where 
he produced his poem from his pocket 
and asked my opinion of it. I told him 
frankly that I did not like this or I did 
not like that, because I knew it was 
hastily done, and I suggested several 
changes. He was a little reluctant, but, 
finally, with his uniform good humor, 
let me have my way in the matter of 
some minor detail. When the Commit- 
tee, the next day, sent him a check for 
One Hundred Dollars, he came up to 
me in the Club, half apologetically, and 
said: “I did not know I was going to 
be paid for that poem.” I said, “Yes. It 
was ordered by the Committee, and I 
suppose, under the circumstances, you 
have to oblige them; otherwise, I would 
not have presumed to suggest any 
change.” 

He then explained to me that he; had 
great difficulty in marketing his product ; 
that only a few magazines took poetry 
from authors, and the rewards they of- 
fered were very meager. “But,” he ad- 
ded, ‘“‘I get my full reward in writing 
them.”’ And so he always had sheaves. of. 
poems, inspired not by an occasion, but 
by his inherent love of the true and the 
beautiful and his desire to express it in 
his chosen medium. 

I have a long letter which he wrote 
me from New York, in which he very 
frankly says that he was not hospitably 
received by the magazines and publish- 
ers there, and that he was stranded and 
had a great longing to return home, hav- 
ing his mind set upon the achievement of 
a poetical tribute to the great master- 
piece of Nature, his own Yosemite Val- 
ley. He came home and spent days in 
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the mountains, and wrote his ‘‘Yosem- 
ite.” It seemed to give him great per- 
sonal satisfaction, and I had the honor 
to receive the dedication of the work. 
“The Valley lies below us like a cup 
Filled with the wine of twilight.” 

When I was asked by the President of 
the Bohemian Club to pay a brief trib- 
ute at George Sterling’s funeral, I felt 
my knowledge of him and my associa- 
tion with him would justify me in doing 
so, but I could not but believe that any- 
thing I could say would be-inadequate. 
The world had accepted him as a great 
poet who had earned his earthly immor- 
tality. I spoke of poetry as the rarest 
flower on the tree of civilization, and 
how he was its great exponent. I gave 
him a place in American literature as a 
genius and classicist. He had the divine 
inspiration and the perfect art. Like all 
creative geniuses, he found his pleasure 
and satisfaction in his writings, and it 
is well, because the world does not. pay 
in full measure for the imaginative work 
of its men of genius. 

George Sterling loved San Francisco, 
and, indeed, a proud possession of the 
City is the consciousness of having awak- 
ened the affection of a great poet, who 
wrote so truly of “the cool grey City of 
Love.” He did not manifest his poetical 
power until he came to California, in 
the first year of his maturity. May he 
not have been inspired, where he found 
the atmospheric conditions favorable to 
his growth—the soil of romance; fair 
skies, magnificent objects, congenial and 
appreciative friends? 

He might be called an explorer of the 
universe. The pioneer spirit was his to 
find out what lay beyond the horizon. 
An Italian poet, who chose the most 
direct and expeditious path, said, with a 
great deal of truth, “O, Lord, life and 
death are equally thine; though we come 
to life by one road, we pass to death by 
a thousand.” 
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George Sterling at Play 


By Austin Lewis 
Contributor to Overland Monthly 


were friends for about thirty 

years and, of all the charming 
memories that I possess, the picture of 
him as he was twenty-five years ago 
pleases me most. 

He was then the center of a very in- 
teresting group, which ranged from 
Joaquin Miller to young and untried 
artists and writers. The more intimate 
members of this group met at Coppa’s 
restaurant in San Francisco, on week 
days and on Sundays in Alameda Coun- 
ty. None of us will ever forget those 
Sundays. 

Jack London had then just started 
upon his career and was living at Pied- 
mont with his first wife, Bessie, and 
two small children, Joan and Bess. 
Sometimes we went to Jack’s place for 
the festivities. Frequently, however, we 
went to a farm house, the name of 
which I have forgotten, adjoining a 
large estate in Piedmont. Occasionally, 
we went to The Hights, Joaquin Mil- 
ler’s place, and would go over the fields 
and sit by the quarry, discussing the af- 
fairs of the universe and listening to the 
rhapsudical lies of the old bard. 

Those were glorious afternoons. Her- 
man Whitaker told stories of the Brit- 
ish Army and a settler’s life in Canada. 
He was just beginning to write in those 
days. He was very poor and had a 
large family. He had limitless courage 
and unending perseverance. He died at 
the close of the war, a victim of his own 
energy. Herman Scheffauer, then an 
architect and rising young poet, protege 
of Ambrose Bierce, as was George 
Sterling, held forth on real-politik and 
modernity. We fought out the war 
more than ten years before it began and 
the ineradicable differences of honest 
opinion between Sterling and Scheftauer 
were manifest even then. Later, they 
were to flare into epistolary conflict, 
when the cessation of hostilities opened 
the postal service between Germany and 
this country. 

The afternoons at Piedmont were 
merry affairs. George’s beautiful sisters 
frequently came. There was a gathering 
of youth and beauty. “Bob” Aitken, the 
sculptor, and other artists, like Xavier 
Martinez, were nearly always there. We 
picnicked, danced, played, sang and ar- 
gued till night found us weary and 
happy. We _ usually finished up at 
George Sterling’s house, where Carrie, 
his wife, was the loveliest and merriest 
of hostesses. 


Cr STERLING and I 


No one, I fancy, can claim to have 
really known George Sterling, without 
some acquaintance with him on these oc- 
casions. He was the happiest and most 
graceful of the crowd. An athlete of 
prowess, he gave Whitaker, formerly an 
instructor in the British Army and Jack 
London, whose strength and vigor are 
well known, a good match. He could 
run and jump, haul and throw, drink 
and shout with the best of them. He 
made a sort of chant to which he used to 
sing ““IThus spake the Lord in the vault 
above the Cherubim”’ lustily and well. 
He was then full of fire and life with no 
evidence at all of the mordant melan- 
cholia which was afterwards so destruc- 
tive to his morale. 

Then one would meet him on the 
boat in the morning, for he was work- 


ing at the office of the Realty Syndicate. 


He wrote most of “The Testimony of — 
the Suns” while crossing the Bay. Many 
times he has hunted me up on the boat to 
show me a new stanza. He was most 
particular about his work, carefully 
weighing every sound and eager for sug- 
gestion. He was sweet, modest and af- 
fectionate. 


I like to think of George Sterling as 
he was in those days. I see him oftenest 
as he stood laughing at a picnic at Pied- 
mont, with all his friends about him. I 
think that nothing will dislodge that 
picture from my memory. 


WHAT’S WHAT ON THE 
EDITOR’S DESK 


fhe THE poets of California comes 
this interesting note: The contest is 
bringing in some extraordinary verse, 
says one of the judges, and by the time 
it reaches the hands of the final judge, 
Edwin Markham, there is no doubt but 
that California will head the list of 
states having excellent poets. We hope 
to announce the winners in our Decem- 
ber issue of Overland. Do not forget 
the contest closes the first of November. 

Of further interest is the news that 


James D. Phelan, who so generously 
donated the $200.00 for the Overland 
poetry contest, has now donated $1,000 
(particulars to be announced later) for 
the best essay on that period of Cali- 
fornia history which stands for achieve- 
ments, after the discovery of gold and 
culminating in the Panama Pacific Ex- 
position. 
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Mr. Phelan’s idea of the competitions 
is to elicit a comprehensive essay written 
in perfect English. ‘Some of our recent 


historical writings,” says Mr. Phelan, 


“have been done hastily and carelessly; 
and California history, furthermore, has 
been perverted by apologists and propa- 
gandists.” 


It is concluded therefore that the. 


essay is to be founded upon facts, pure 
and simple, written in the best English 
possible. See further announcements in 
subsequent issues of Overland of the 
James D. Phelan $1,000 Prize Essay 
Contest, to be conducted through the 
pages of the Overland monthly. 
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MATSON NAVIGATION STEAMERS 


EY Leo A. Murasky is this 
year in the field for position of Po- 
lice Judge in San Francisco. Mr. Mur- 
asky is well known as a lawyer and 
esteemed citizen of San Francisco, with 
offices in the Flood Building. The 
voters of the city will do well to secure 
his services in the position of Police 
Judge. It is such substantial men as Mr. 
Murasky and those of such sound repu- 
tation and proven ability who are need- 
ed in the civic life of the city. 


POET OF SEAS AND STARS 
By Henry Meade Bland 


Professor of English Literature San Jose 


Teacher’s College; Author of the 
Pioneer, Etc. 


EORGE STERLING owes his 
GG entry into letters to his Univer- 

sity teacher, the Reverend Father 
John Bannister Tabb, a poet of distinc- 
tion and a dreamer of a type appealing 
to the sensitive student. “Tabb’s delicate 
lyric touch stirred Sterling’s heart, and 
so, instead of becoming at graduation 
Father Sterling, T'abb’s protege became 
a blossoming poet. 

One easily understands reasons for 
this change from preacher to bard. 
There is much the apostle of Christ is 
pledged to do the poet sees and knows 
he can do. That the poet sometimes 
falls from grace in his sacred calling is 
not the calling’s fault. 

‘Sterling was no sooner devoted to 
poesy than he began to question the won- 
derful aspects of the outer world, to 
wrest the answers to the eternal Soul- 
Question. He wrote his rhythmic im- 
pressions in ““The ‘Testimony of the 
Suns.”’ He found no answer; but he un- 
covered The Beautiful everywhere—not 
Beauty that endures, but Beauty that 
passes away. The end of life was, he 
said, nothingness. 


“Let us forget that, one by one, 
Mortals must driftwood be, 
Tossed on the beaches of Oblivion 


By Time’s rejecting sea.” 


This tendency to lack of faith in the 
essentials of religion, however, did not 
cause Sterling to lose faith in the human. 
While a resident of Oakland, he became 
friend and close associate of Jack Lon- 
don, and shared with that famous nov- 
elist an acceptance of the principles of 
Socialism. He joined the Ruskin Club, 
a radical association belonging to the 
East Bay section, and became firmly con- 
vinced that Socialism was a solution of 


_ the ills of humanity. 
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He continued to be a follower of 
London’s political altruistic view. He 
was a strong supporter of London when 
that arch-socialist, once upon a time, 
won a thousand votes for the mayoralty 
in the City of Oakland. 

London and Sterling’s friendship was 
more than one of timeliness, or occasion; 
it was one of the Hamlet-Horatio type, 
and when Jack London passed away 
Sterling mourned him in a poem such as 
the divinest of poets might write for his 
dead lady-love. 
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Yet it must not be forgotten that the 
substantial Jack was a solid balancing 
stay for his poet-friend, holding him 
back from the excesses which were 
threatening ruin. But London valued 


him not only as a friend, but as a genius. — 


The overworked and ever diligent nov- 
elist once told me Sterling was the only 
poet he took time for in making a full 
scrap-book of his. periodical verse. 
Belief in an approach for mankind to 
the perfect social dream made Sterling 
an advocate of universal peace. True, 
his voice was not as strong as one might 


be led to suspect; yet, when the great 


United States battle fleet assembled in 
1925 in San Francisco Bay, George Ster- 
ling, official poet for the occasion, de- 
livered not a thunderous war-ode of 
death and destruction to the enemy, but 
one, like Victor Hugo’s reinterpretation 
of the French war-motto, destruction to 
everyone: “Destruction to Nobody.” 

It may not be known that, much as 
George Sterling owed to Ambrose 


_ Bierce and to Bierce’s theory of poetry, 


which embodied an avoidance of the hu- 
man note, Sterling deserted, so he once 
told me, the Bierce dictum and adopted 


_ gradually an intense human emotional 


vein. This resulted in his greatest work: 
“Tasso to Leonora’ and “Duandon”’ 
with some wonderful lyrics. And yet we 
record with regret Sterling’s descent 
into the maelstrom of the super-erotic. 
“The outward wayward life we see; 
The inner springs we may not 
know.” 
Yet kindness was an essential element 
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in George Sterling’s character; and he 
went to all lengths, reasonable, to show 
graceful favors to his friends. He was a 
follower of The Beautiful, but many 
times fell short of a conception of spir- 
itual beauty, which, all in all, gives the 
only great satisfaction to the artist. Yet 
the Reverend Doctor William L. Stid- 
ger, in “Flames of Faith,” builds a chap- 
ter to Sterling, and finds a sure niche 
for him among the righteous. 

One of the more timid souls of the 
San Francisco Bohemian Club people 
whispered to me, when Edwin Mark- 
ham and I were guests at the Markham 
function of the Club, beckoned me 
aside, mysteriously, late in the evening. 
He told me, in the hall off the room 
which was George’s when he was in the 
flesh, that the shade of the poet was 
wont to walk nightly some time be- 
tween the scarey hours of ten and two. 
He beseeched me to occupy a room op- - 
posite that of the gentle poet, lie awake, 
keep watch and correctly observe the 
phenomenon. As for himself, he said it 
was too fearful a task. He said I was 

“scholar” and the i image would doubt- 
a appear. His faith in me caused me 
to consent, and my vigil began: 10:00, 
11:00, 12:00, 12 :30—then a flash shone 
through my door. It was morning and 
an attendant lighting the hall. . 

I had slept through this, one of my 
most notable adventures; but through 
my mind was going, wigwagging, a line 
from ‘““T’'asso to Leonora” — 

“Song’s archangelic panoply of 
light.” 


Books and Writers 


(Continued from Page 342) 


THE BRIGHT DOOM 


Solitudes 
Y HEART is a dark forest where 


no voice is heard, 

Nor sound of foot, by day or night—nor 
echo, borne 

Down the long aisles and shadowy 
arches, of a horn, 

Trembling—nor cry of beast, nor call 
of any bird. 


But always through the deep solitudes a 
grieving wind | 

Moves like the voice of a vast prayer; 
it is your love 

Lifting and bending leaf and bough— 
while, far above, 

One thought soars like a hawk, in the 
heaven of my mind. 


There is no better way to review a 
book of poetry than to give an example 
of what the collection contains. John 


Hall Wheelock after a period of five 
years brings out another volume of po- 
etry, the last better than the previous 
volumes. It is a book, filled with the 
kind of poetry you would want to keep 
on your living room table for your 


friends to read. | | 
THE BRIGHT DOOM, by John Hall 
Wheelock. Charles Scribner’s. $2.00. _ 


THE FLAMING ARROW 


N THE past year there has been evi- 

denced a great interest in the South- 
west, in old civilizations, of romance 
prior to our coming. The Flaming Ar- 
row is one of those books, which brings 
back, vividly, the life of the Indians at 
that time. The story will keep you spell- 
bound from the first to the last with the 
background of the Indian life and cus- 
toms. 
THE FLAMING ARROW, by Carl 

Moon, Stokes Publishing Co. $2.50. 
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Brief Mention 


ANGEL’S FLIGHT 


hse is a story through the eyes of a tired newspaper 
man, who has gone West for his lungs. It is a novel 
which reflects modern American life. The treatment is 
poetic realism. It is a mental book, deep thought underlies 
each situation. | 
DREAM OF A WOMAN, by Remy de 
Gourmont. Boni Liveright. $2.50. 


DREAM OF A WOMAN 
ERE is another book which has come to our desk too 
late for a lengthy review but so good is its first look 


that we want to mention it that you will look it up at your ~ 


book store. It promised to be meat for the reader. 
ANGEL’S FLIGHT, by Don Ryan. 
Boni Liveright. $2.50. 


THE MARTYR 
(Continued from Page 335) 


and rubies—into the torture pit. Thus is it we have now 
the divine coolness of his created beauty, —— out of his 
ineffable terrors, pangs and alarms. 

In that sense was he—as all great poets are—a martyr. 
If he were here he would not like the world. The stoic who 
was one of his several personalities would rebel, the beloved 
humorist would laugh. But a Martyr he was. 


HOTEL SENATOR 


Facing Capitol Park 
Sacramento, California 


HE discriminating guest will enjoy the luxurious 

appointments, the delicious food and cour- 
teous service of The Senator. This scenic- view 
hotel is located in the midst of the business, shop- 
ping and theatre district, and on the direct motor 
route to Seattle or Los Angeles. Dancing every 
evening. Moderate rates. 


CHARLES R. FRASER, Manager 


NOB HILL 


SAN FRANCISCO 


A center of 
San Francisco’s 
brilliant social life 


Big Game Reservations Now 
Being Made 
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CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENTS 


Gold Madness 


By TREBOR SELIG 


ANY of history’s most vivid — 
M pages record the echo of some 


voice from the wilderness cry- 
ing “Gold!” Many epochal achieve- 
ments in the field of exploration have 
resulted less from man’s thirst for knowl- 
edge and love for adventure than from 
man’s lust for gold. Discoveries that 
have changed world geography and con- 
quests that have carried light into the 
Earth’s darkest corners have many times 
been largely but the by-product of man’s 
age-old susceptibility to that peculiar 
phenomenon we call -““Gold Madness.”’ 
In every land and in every era, per- 
haps, since gold has measured wealth, 
have men cast reason out, thrown dis- 
cretion to the winds, abandoned estab- 
lished order, and rushed in frenzied 
haste to some mystery-shrouded spot 
where credulity has convinced them lies 
El Dorado. The fact that reward has 
come to but few of those who have 
answered such a call, has never seemed 
to lessen the spell it casts when it is 
heard. 


New Wor.tp 


Desire for colonies, the urge to carry 
the cross to heathen people, a patriotic 
zeal to plant the homeland banner far 
afield, have been the moving forces cred- 
ited with opening the Western Hemis- 
phere to settlement. Yet the student of 
history must admit that as potent a cause 
as these, perhaps, was the frenzy of ava- 
rice inspired in those who saw crude 
ornaments of beaten gold exhibited by 
returning travelers as tokens of a New 
World promise. 

Curiosity was aroused by sight of 
captive savages. Their heathen creeds 
were a challenge to religious zeal. Imag- 
ination was stimulated by the tales of 
a new-found continent. Sages revised 
their established philosophies. Christen- 
dom was thrilled and startled. by the 
news. Yet, little of this Western Hem- 
isphere, probably, would have become in 
forty-three decades what it is today, had 
those earlier discoverers not inflamed the 
minds and hearts of men by their tales 


_ of New World gold. 


THE Days or 


How much of California as we know 
it now, would lure the traveler west, 
one wonders, if those Oregon-bound 
homeseekers of the covered wagon trail 
had not been shown the gold from Sut- 


ter’s Mill. Much of the history and 
development of our Pacific Coast would 
have been far different, one must agree, 
had there been no “Days of ’49.” 
How many of those who laid the 
foundations for the prosperity and prog- 
ress of our Far West would have braved 
the dangers and met the hardships of 
California’s pioneer days had they not 
fallen victims to gold madness? And 
yet, enormous as has been the golden 
harvest of California’s mines, but few 
of those who answered that alluring call 


ever “panned a color’ or mined an ounce 


of gold. 
Topay’s Gotp MapDNEss 


Few indeed, today, are the spots yet 
unexplored in this or other lands, and 
outbreaks of the mining camp form of 
“sold fever’ are few and far between. 
But racial susceptibility is still as strong 
as in the days when none doubted the 
golden pavements and gem-studded gates 
of the fabled Seven Cities of Cibola, or 
in a later age, traded plows for gold 
pans and rushed to wrest a fortune in 
a day from Sacramento’s sands. If one 
doubts the prevalence of Gold Madness 
in 1927, let him but study for a time 
the investment news of our every day. 

Men are just as prone to believe ‘what 
imagination pictures as they were in 
1492 or 1848. Human traits do not 
change much nor rapidly. Experience 
and learning and modern governmental 
progress have established certain safe- 
guards for the guidance and protection 
of society that once were unknown, but 
man’s weakness where gold is concerned 
is still a racial characteristic. Let some- 
one rise in the market place today and 
tell-of new found wealth, and a rabble 
will follow him where he leads as surely 
and as blindly as ever indulged in any 
gold rush to a new “strike.” 


Try ANYTHING ONCE 


We are rather proud of our daring, 
we Americans, especially we of Califor- 
nia. Our traditions foster in us an urge 
to challenge the untried. We _ boast 
facetiously, but seriously nevertheless, 
that we are “willing to try anything 
once.” And that but accentuates the 
fever of irrationality to which, too often, 
we succumb when some irresponsible but 
plausible exponent of “easy money’’ per- 
suasively offers to share with us his soon- 
to-be success. In spite of warnings and 


experiences we turn away from Caution, 
grasp Adventure by the hand, and with 
foolhardy daring ‘‘take a chance.” 


Experience is a hard teacher and there 
are far too many of us who learn indif- 
ferently, if at all, from such a school. 
Memory is short and hope springs 
eternal in the breast of him who once’ 
has felt gold madness and sought an El 
Dorado. For one who does recover his 
sanity after losing his money, there is 
always another who hopefully, but as 
uselessly, tries again. And although there 
are many who steadfastly avoid the se- 
ductive doctrines of the easy money 
prophets, there are many whose names 
are yearly added to the “sucker lists’’ of 
those who prey on the unwary. 


CURBING THE PESTILENCE 


Doubtless this will always be, in some 
degree, human nature being what it is. 
We are all susceptible to gold madness 
as truly as we are all subject to epi- 
demics of physical ailments. But. just as 
modern science has set up against pesti- 
lential plagues and fevers certain depend- 
able defenses which have saved millions 
of human lives, so modern business and 
governmental agencies erected 
against the unrestrained spread of gold 
madness, protective barriers which con- 
serve men’s fortunes. 

The thing persists, claims victims 
daily, it is true, and sometimes becomes 
almost an epidemic, as forty thousand 
Californians lately learned, to their 
chagrin. But it cannot sweep unhindered 
through the land as once it could and 
did. If ome, nowadays, falls auto- 
hypnotic victim to the call of “Gold!” 
it is because he wilfully disregards the 
cautions all have heard and refuses to 
heed the oft-repeated warning, “Before 
you invest—Investigate!”’ 


CONSTRUCTIVE COUNSEL 


Stringent as are the laws of our land 
in prohibiting deliberate fraud in the 
offering of investments, and zealous as 
are our public officials in suppressing 
public participation in unsound promo- 
tions, hundreds of millions of dollars are 
yearly lost in enterprises pre-ordained 
to failure. Fortunes large and small are 


squandered by those who, afflicted by 


gold madness, have cast discretion aside 
and blindly joined the mad stampede to 
some new land where Fortune’s smile is 
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reputed sure and fervid as Yuma’s mid- 
day sun. | 

And yet, in every community in our 
land are men and institutions, thoroughly 
informed, wholly reliable, entirely im- 
mune to gold madness_ themselves, 
readily available to any who would 
consult with them on the subject of in- 
vestment, whose advice and counsel is 
honest and sound and which, if followed, 
would lead to safe investment. Such 
constructive co-operation is freely open 
to all and is enjoyed by the most of us 
these days, and the daily mounting ratio 
of individual wealth in this most pros- 
perous country proves the wisdom of 
such a course. There never was a time 
when prosperity was so general and so 
personal as now—because, perhaps, there 
never was a time when sound financial 
counsel was so widely offered and 
accepted, and when society has been so 
conscientiously safeguarded from its own 
susceptibility to gold madness. 


The second article by Mr. Trebor 
Selig on Choosing Your Investments ap- 
pears in this issue of Overland. With 
this article under special title ‘Gold 
Madness,” there is begun a question and 
answer column. 

To be given attention questions must 
be brief and pointed. In answer to ques- 
tions of special technical nature or those 


requiring detailed reply, individual let- 


ters will be sent. 

Address Overland Monthly, Pacific 
Building, San Francisco, Care Choosing 
Your Investments Editor.—( Editor.) 


Key SysTEM TRANSPORTATION Co.— 
REFUNDING 5’s oF 1938 


1. Q.—Please advise if I should 
hold onto the Key System 5% bonds due 
in 1938 which I own? 

A.—Due to a decline in the earning 
power of the company, these bonds have 
dropped in price until they are quoted 
today at 50. The company has at pres- 
ent a petition before the railroad com- 
mission for an increase in rates. During 
the past summer a notable change has 
taken place in the management and the 
board of directors and these new officers 
are endeavoring to work out a solution 
for the corporation which will increase 
its earning power. I would not advise 
selling at the present time. 


VERTIENTES SUGAR COMPANY—FIRST 
MortTGAGE SINKING FuNpD GoLp 7’s 


2. Q.—I hold some 7% first mort- 
gage bonds of the Vertientes Sugar Co. 
but have been somewhat disturbed by 
its price fluctuations. Should I sell? 


A.—These bonds are due December 
!, 1942. $10,000,000 issued in Decem- 
ber, 1922, at 97%, has been reduced by 
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sinking fund operation. They are classed 
as fair bonds, listed on the New York 
Exchange and selling at approximately 
par. The Company has two modern 
sugar mills in Cuba and owns and con- 
trols 629,000 acres of sugar lands. Ow- 
ing to the wide fluctuation in market 
prices of sugar, the company’s earnings 
cannot be consistently controlled, hence 
the varying quotations for these bonds. 
Unless you are willing to assume a some- 
what speculative risk you should not 


hold these bonds. 


LAKE SHORE PowER COMPANY—FIRST 

AND REFUNDING GOLD 6’s, SERIES 

3. Q.—Can you give me any infor- 
mation regarding the 6% Series A bonds 
of the Lake Shore Power Company? 

A.—Approximately $1,000,000 of 
these bonds are outstanding. ‘They were 
issued in July, 1926, at 99, and mature 
July 1, 1950. ‘They are secured by a 
general mortgage on the properties of 
the company subject to an issue of $310,- 
000 underlying 5% bonds due in 1931. 
The company operates in Ohio serving 


‘electric light, power and gas to a popula- 


tion of some 30,000 in the area just west 

of Toledo. Because of a lack of detailed 

financial reports, a rating of “fair” is 

given. 

Pure ComPANny, TEN-YEAR SINK- 
ING FunpD 54%4% Nores 


4, Q—Should I buy for permanent 
investment the ten-year bonds of the 
Pure Oil Company recently offered ? 

A.—This issue, $20,000,000, due Au- 
gust 1, 1937, redeemable at 102% to 
August 1, 1928, and at decreasing pre- 
mium thereafter, is the direct obligation 
of the company but not secured by mort- 
gage. The company has an international 
business as a complete unit in the oil 
industry from production to distribution, 
is in good financial condition with net 
earnings of $10,892,000 for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1927, and should 
continue to show substantial earnings. 
These bonds are selling at approximately 
9934 on the New York Curb and are 
rated as sound and could be held as a 
good industrial investment. 


GoopYEAR TirE & RUBBER COMPANY 
OF AKRON, OHIO, PREFERRED STOCK 


5. Q.—We would appreciate being 
given information as to the prospects for 
earnings on the preferred stock of the 
Goodyear Tire Co. of Akron. 

A.—Litigation growing out of the re- 
organization of this company in 1921 
was ended by an agreement on May 15, 
1927, of which the main features in- 
cluded the elimination of management 
stock, termination of voting trusts, re- 
tiring of the prior preference preferred 
stock, refunding of the bonded debt at a 

(Continued on Page 351) 


Passenger Traffic Mgr. 


through to 


Tahoe 


—convenient Pullman service 
every evening via Overland 
Route, Lake Tahoe Line ae0e 

A swift, comfortable trip, assuring the 
maximum amount of time at the lake. 
Every vacation sport is there— Golf, 
tennis, horse-back riding, hikes, swim- 
ming, fishing, dancing. Steamer trips 
around the lake, only $2.40. 

You leave San Francisco (Ferry) at 7 
p- m., Sacramento at 10:55 p. m., arriv- 
ing at the shore of the lake in time for 
breakfast next morning. Returning, 
leave Tahoe Station 9:30 p. m., arriv- 
ing San Francisco 7:50a.m. 

Day service, offering an interesting 
scenic trip up the Sierra, leaves San 
Francisco at 7:40a. m., Sacramento 


10:45 a.m , arriving at the lake for 


dinner, (5:30 p.m.) 

Reduced roundtrip fares are effective 
throughout the summer. For example, 
only $13.2§ roundtrip from San 
Francisco, good for 16 days. — 


Ask for illustrated booklet about Tahoe 
Lake region; also booklet ‘Low Fares for 
Summer Trips’’. 


San Francisco 


VERSE 
CRITICISM 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


JOAN RAMSAY 
OVERLAND 
MONTHLY 
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STERLING IN TYPE 
(Continued from Page 328) 


But in all this scattered lot of writ- 
ing, nothing seems to have taken from 
the excellence of his poetry. He managed 
to leave eighteen books of it behind. 
No claim, then, can be set against 
the man’s industry. Many among us 
argue that Sterling might have writ- 
ten much more had he lived a “moral | 
and righteous’ civic life. Now, he 
wrote nothing until he was. thirty- 
five years of age. He died in the very 
early sixties. Using elemental mathe- 
matics, I can prove he shows ten lines 
of poetry and eight sticks of type for 


SO THAT ADVERTISERS MAY KNOW 


The Question of Nuisance 
Publications 


HERE are in San Francisco, as is the case in every other large city 

in the United States, certain publications that attempt to exploit their 
nuisance value. Of negligible circulation, and no editorial character, these 
publications, unable to obtain advertising on their merits, use threatening 


tactics in an effort to intimidate advertisers. 


Their usual course is to call upon an establishment that has adver- 
tised in a reputable publication, and “demand” that the same advertise- 


ment be given them. 


Commercial Blackmail 


They almost invariably make this 
threat: “If you don’t advertise with our 
paper, we will write you up.” 


A few advertisers, unfamiliar with 
the nature of these nuisance sheets, 
yield to the intimidation, and spend 
money for advertising that brings no 
return. 

A moment’s consideration will show 
that the threat is empty. 


In the first place, the libel laws of 
California are strict. 


In the second place, the publisher of 
a nuisance paper does not dare risk a 
legal action. As a rule, he has been 
guilty of so many under-handed prac- 
tices that he knows that an appearance 
in court would spell his end as a pub- 
lisher, and put his publication out of 
business, 


In the third place, and most impor- 
tant of all, if a nuisance paper threat- 
ens to “write up” an advertiser, and 
then so much as publishes a single line 
derogatory to that advertiser, the very 
fact of publication is regarded in point 
of law as proof that he has committed 
both blackmail and libel. 


Don’t Be Bluffed 


Advertisers, faced with a threat of 
this sort, should follow this course: 
They should get as many witnesses as 
possible to the threat, and then sum- 
marily dismiss the representative of 
the nuisance paper. 

However, there need be no witnesses. 
The character of these nuisance papers 
is so well known that the word of a 
responsible business man, financial man 
or corporation man will far outweigh 


FHE ARGONAUT 
381 Bush Street 


that of any person connected with any 
one of them. 


Many advertisers in San Francisco 
have ended the molestation of nuisance 
papers simply by insisting that they 
would consider advertising on no other 
basis than circulation and_ editorial 
merit. This has removed the ground 
from under the feet of the nuisance 
papers, for they have neither circula- 
tion nor merit. 


Let Us Help You 


The Argonaut stands ready to sup- 
port advertisers in curbing nuisance 
papers. It will be pleased to hear from 
advertisers that have been pestered by 
them. For several months it has been 
collecting data with respect to such in- 
cidents, and it is prepared to take into 
court any case involving one of its 
own advertisers. 


The Argonaut is the most rapidly 
growing publication in San Francisco. 
There are sold each week on the news- 
stands of the San Francisco Bay District 
more copies of the Argonaut than of all 
other weekly publications of this city 
combined. Its subscription rolls contain 
the names of a majority of Bay District 


persons who count in the business and 


social worlds. 


The Argonaut offers to advertisers 
the best class circulation of any publi- 
cation in the West. It is read by culti- 
vated persons who represent a great 
purchasing power. It has real circula- 
tion and real editorial character to 
commend it to advertisers. 


Advertisers should’ exercise their 
right to place advertisements in me- 
diums that will bring them returns 
commensurate with the financial outlay 
involved. This will quickly end the 
nuisance paper situation. 


PUBLISHING CO. 
San Francisco 


every day of his writing life. And what 
clear water poetry it is! The exquisite 
songs T'ancred sings in “Lilith,” the 
solemn profundity of ‘Yosemite,’ the 
Ocean Sunsets sonnets of “Sails and 
Mirage,” the delicate wisdom of Albion 
in “Rosamund,” the slicing satire of 
“Everyman,” the bitter accusation of 
“The Binding of the Beast,” the bead 
of pure beauty in Duandon and The 


‘ Swimmers in House of Orchids,” 


the gracious solemnity of the ‘“Exposi- 
tion” Ode, the lonely exultance of ‘“Be- 
yond the Breakers,” the intense majesty 
of “Wine of Wizardry” and the bewil- 
dering intelligence of “The Testimony 
of the Suns.” All of it exactly polished 
and beautifully written. A house of 
orchids and field flowers, a house of open 
doors and high ceilings, a house once 
entered never departed. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE Suns (1903, 
A. M. Robertson) Ded. Ambrose 
Bierce. 

A WINE oF Wizarpry (1909, A. M. 
Robertson) Ded. F. C. Havens. 

THE House oF Orcuips (1911, A. M. 
Robertson) Ded. Mrs. Sterling. 

BEYOND THE Breakers (1914, A. M. 
Robertson) Ded. Mother and Father. 

YOSEMITE, An Ode (1915, A. M. Rob- 
ertson) Ded. James Phelan. Color 
cover: H. J. Breuer. Photographs: 
W.. E. Dassonville. | 

ODE ON THE Exposition (1915, A. M. 
Robertson) Ded. Albert Bender. 

THE Cacep Eacte (1916, A. M. Rob- 
ertson) Ded. Raphael Weill. 7 

THE EVANESCENT City (1916, A. M. 
Robertson). First printing: Sunset 
Magazine. Color cover: Will Sparks. 
Photographs: Francis Bruguiere. 

THE BINDING OF THE Beast (1917, 
A. M. Robertson) Ded. E. F. O’Day. 

EVERYMAN, A Play (1917, A. M. Rob- 
ertson). In collaboration: Richard 
Ordynski. 

LititH, Dramatic Poem (1919, A. M. 
Robertson) Ded. Barbara Lathrop. 
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RosAMUND, Dramatic Poem (1920, A. 
M. Robertson) Ded. Albert Abrams. 

SAILS AND Mirace (1921, A. M. Rob- 
ertson) Ded. Albert M. Bender. 

SELECTED Porems (1923, Henry Holt & 
Co.) Ded. Laurence Lenda. 

TrutH, A Play (1925 Bohemian Club. 
Bohemian Grove Play). 

LititH, Dramatic Poem (1926, Mac- 
Millan Co.) 

ConTINENT’s Enp, An Anthology of 
California Poets, 1925, collaboration 
with James Rorty and Genevieve Tag- 
gard. (Bohemian Club). 

STRANGE WatTEeERS, Dramatic Poem. 
(Overland Monthly Magazine, 1926) 

RoBinsoNn JEFFERS, THE Man (Boni 
Liveright, 1926). 


A FEW MEMORIES 


(Continued from Page 329) 
lyrical or descriptive, and addresses the 
ear and the eye directly; passion is there, 


~ but is not allowed to deform the music, 


nor complexity of thought to disturb the 
pictures. For the most part it does not 
care to organize the prose of life, but 
steps proudly aside. And where, in the 
dramatic poems, one expects from exces- 
sive acts violence of speech, one meets 
well-bred silence instead; a better atti- 
tude if not so natural; but natural to 
the author in life and in his death. 

It is still my hope to say something a 
little worthily of my friend, in verses 
that may gain beauty from remembrance 


of his. 


A POET IN OUTLAND 
- (Continued from Page 331) 


Ravenntgi, an attempt to attain through 
and by and at the expense of women, a 
great desideratum which had little or 
nothing to do with the woman person- 
ally. 

It was not until years after “Out- 
land” was written that I began to have 
a realizing sense of the profound psy- 
chological significance of what when it 
was fabricated appeared as a charming 


pastime. What both the poet and the > 


novelist should have known is _ that 
where there is a true gift of poesy no 
movement of the poet soul is without 
significance. 


CHOOSING YOUR INVEST- 
MENTS 


(Continued from Page 349) 


lower rate, and a readjustment of pre- 
ferred stock accumulated dividends. 
This company is now said to be the 
largest rubber manufacturing concern in 
the world and achieved the greatest unit 
tire sales in its history during the first 


six months of this year, which, however, 


was not reflected in dollar volume be- 
cause of reduction in selling prices. 
Prospects for the full year of 1927 ap- 
pear uncertain in view of increased com- 
petition and a further drop in tire 
prices. For the three months ended 
March 31, 1927, the indicated earnings 
per share on. the common stock were 
$4.89 as compared with $4.23 for the 
full six months ended June 30, 1927. 
The management is capable and future 
earnings will. depend to a great extent 
on the stabilization of tire prices and 
improvement in the output of automo- 
biles. 

UTILITIES COMPANY—PRIOR 
LIEN 7% PREFERRED STOCK 


6. Q.—What do you recommend me 
to do with my Midland Utilities 7% 
preferred stock which I have been urged 
to sell? | 

A.—This stock may properly be 
classed as a good investment. The pres- 
ent market is approximately $102 per 
share and it is callable beginning in June 
1928. Considering the earnings and the 
market price and the possibility of a 
call, we believe you would be justified in 
holding this stock for further apprecia- 


tion in price. 


EMPIRE Gas & FUEL Company— 
612% Bonps 

7. Q.—Please give me some informa- 
tion regarding the Empire Gas and Fuel 
Company’s 614% bonds. 

A.—These bonds were called for pay- 
ment as of September 19, 1927, at par 
plus a premium of 514%, Taterest 
stopped on that date and if you hold any 
of these bonds you should present them 
to your banker to be cashed as soon as 
possible. You should frequently consult 
some investment banker in whom you 
have confidence about your various hold- 
ings. If you are holding these bonds it 
is evident you have not done this and, 
consequently, have lost a month’s in- 
come. 


Stran ge Waters 


A Dramatic Poem 
By 
GEORGE STERLING 


(Privately Printed ) 


Write Editor Overland Monthly 


for Information 
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A Guiding 
Sign 


To Those Who 
Appreciate Fine 
Hotels 


The Hollywood Plaza is hotel 
headquarters in Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. 


When on your next trip to 
Southern California, make this 
famous hostelry your objective. 


Situated in the heart of Holly- 
wood, the hotel is most centrally 
located for either pleasure, business 
or shopping in Los Angeles. 


Every room is a parlor during 
the day time—a luxurious sleeping 
quarter at night. In-a-door Beds 
make this possible. 


Strange people, exotic sights, 
theaters, and entertainment are 
but a step away from the door of 
this famous hostelry. 


Write or wire us for reserva- 
tions in advance. Appoint this ho- 
tel now as your headquarters while 
in Southern California. 


Hollywood Plaza 
Hotel 


Hollywood, Calif. 
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cAlexandria “Pages 
are 


Quick On The Trigger! 


Their watchword is smiling cour- 
tesy.—This is but one of the 
features of this great hotel where 
thoughtful and kindly service 
combines with ideal.comfort and 


surroundings to make a stay 


enjoyable. 


RATES 
Per Day, single, European Plan 


120 rooms with running water 


$2.50 to $4.00 
220 rooms with bath e 3.50 to 5.00 
160 rooms with bath - 6.00t0 8.00 


Double, $4.00 up 


Also a number of large and beautiful rooms 
and suites, some in period furnishings with 
grand piano, fire place and bath, $10.00 up. 


LARGE AND WELL 
EQUIPPED SAMPLE ROOMS 


The center for Theatres, Banks, and Shops 
Please write for Booklet 


RANCHO GOLF CLUB 
available to all guests 


HAROLD E. LATHROP 
Manager 


Los Angeles _... 


The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 
surance companies 1n premium 
income—fire, marine and auto- 
mobile-in Pacific Coast States 
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CALENDAR OF PLAYS 
Compiled by Gertrude F. Wilcox 


COLUMBIA—Marjorie Rambeau in 
“The Vortex.” 

LURIE— Taylor Holmes in “ The 
Great Necker.” 

PRESIDENT —“‘Why Men Leave 


Home.” 
ALCAZAR—“New Brooms,” by Frank 
Crane. 


S. F. PLAYERS’ GUILD—“‘Rollo’s . 


5 Wild Oats,” by Clare Kummer. 


GREEN STREET THEATRE— 


“What Price Sin.” 
BERKELEY PLAYHOUSE — “The 


Beaux Stratagem.” 


By 


GEORGE STERLING 


PRIVATELY PRINTED 


First edition, issued in 1926 in a 
limited edition of only 


150 copies. 


May be procured at 


GRAHAM RAY BOOKSHOP 
317 Stockton Street 


San Francisco 


November, 1927 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- | 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUG. 24, 1912 


Of Overland Monthly and Out West Maga- 
zine, Consolidated, published monthly at 
San Francisco, Calif., for April 1, 1927. 

State of California, County of San Francisco, 
ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Mabel Boggess-Moffitt, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that she is the secretary- 
treasurer of the Overland Monthly and Out 
West Magazine Consolidated, and that the 
following is, to the best of her knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above cap-. 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 

Publisher, Overland Monthly and Out West 
Magazine, Consolidated, San Francisco. Cal. 

Editor, B. Virginia Lee, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Managing editor, none. 

Business manager, Mabel Boggess-Moffitt, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

2. ‘That the owner is: (if owned by a 

corporation, its name and address must be 

stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corpor- 
ation, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be. given. If owned by 

a firm, company, or other unincorporated 

concern, its name and address,-.as well as 


those of each individual member, must be 
given). 


Overland Monthly and Out West Maga- 
zine, Consolidated, San Francisco, Cal. 


James F. Chamberlain, Pasadena, Cal. 
Mabel Moffitt, San Francisco, Cal. 
B. Virginia Lee, San Francisco, Cal. 

H. Chamberlain, San Francisco, 


3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state). None. | 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said twe paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is (this infor- 
mation is required from daily publications 


only). 
MABEL BOGGESS-MOFFITT, 
| Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
25th day of March, 1927. 
GEORGE W. LEE, 


Court Commissioner of the City and County 
Francisco, State of California 
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December, 1927 OVERLAND MONTHLY and 


B. F. Schlesinger 
& Sons, Inc. 


Cumulative 7% Preferred Stock at Market to Yield 
About 7.5%. 


Class “A” Common at Market to Yield About 6.3%. 


The excellent economies effected through the “Four-Store 
Buying Power” of | 
CITY OF PARIS, San Francisco, California 
B. F. SCHLESINGER & SONS, Inc., Oakland, Cal. 
OLDS, WORTHMAN & KING, Portland, Oregon 
RHODES BROS., Tacoma, Washington 


are reflected directly in the earnings. The ability of the 
management is well known. 


Earnings and management are primary considerations in 
selecting securities. 


Further information on request. 


H. BURR 
CONRAD & BROOM 


| Incorporated 
SAN FRANCISCO: Kohl Building 


LOS ANGELES: California Bank Building 
SEATTLE: 797 Second Avenue 


HOTEL SENATOR 


Facing Capitol Park 
Sacramento, California 


~HE discriminating guest will enjoy the luxurious 
appointments, the delicious food and cour- 
teous service of The Senator. This scenic- view 
hotel is located in the midst of the business, shop- 
ping and theatre district, and on the direct motor 
route to Seattle or Los Angeles. Dancing every 
evening. Moderate rates. 


CHARLES R. FRASER, Manager 


OUT WEST MAGAZINE 


353 


NOB HILL 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The place to stop when you're 


in town. ov Easy to reach. 
‘New ono Quiet 


At Moderate Rates 


Electricity Means BetterWork 


HE Woodstock Electrite, newest member of the 

Woodstock family, has all the features that dis- 
tinguish the standard Woodstock machine, plas the 
speed and ease of electrical operation. It is a reve- 
lation in typewriter efficiency and high grade charac- 
ter of work. Send for booklet which describes both. 
the Electrite and the standard Woodstock machine. 


Ask for Demonstration 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Branch Office: 300 California St. 
San Francisco, California 


TO CK (lectrite 


The MODERN powered by 
Typewriter electricity 
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